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A Pratti¢al Treatife on Fevers. By Dr. Stevens. 8vo. 6s. 
Baldwin. 


F TER our juft exhibition of this Author’s E/fay on 
A the Difeafes of the Head and Neck*, and of his Treatife 
in Bath Waters+, in which we amicably exhorted him, ra- 
ther to prefcribe than publifh ; and to apply himfelf to the 
difcovery of fome water that might effectually extinguifh his 
raging Cacoethes Scribendi ; we didnot expect focarly an occa- 
fion of introducing him again to the notice of the public. 
But perfeverance we find is not his fmalleft virtue; nor can 
we credit him with lefs fortitude, in equally difdaining our 
admonition, and that want of attention in the public, which 
his former Bookfeller feems to have hinted intelligibly to him ; 
and in confequence of which we find him commuted for ano- 
ther on the prefent occafion. Such minute difappointments, 
however, are infufficient to reprefs Dr. Stevens’s ardour for 
the reformation of the Theory of Phylic: and fuppofing him 
not to have already determined on a motto for his new equi- 
page, with his new book, we will venture to propofe to him, 
with great propriety——Labor improbus omnia—either tentat, or 
vincit being underftood, according to the different fuccefs of 
his indefatigable labours in the Republic of Medicine. 


*_+ See Review, vol. XIX. p.145, and p. 371. 
Vor. XX, Hh This 
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This affiduous Gentleman then, not propofing the flighteft 
end of writing, the diverfion of his Readers, (tho’ this alfo 
frequently occurs) but their inftruction, and even their health, 
as the motives of his prefent work, informs them in his firf 
page—* His reafon for it was, the little fatisfaction he could 
* meet with from any of the performances of the many emi- 
‘ nent men of the profeflion who have already undertaken 
© this fubject.’ 


Now fuppofing Dr. Stevens, only for argument’s fake, to 
have read and unJerftood all the writings of eminent Phyfi- 
cians, upon Fevers, in all languages, he muft intend a pro- 
found compliment to his fuper-eminent felf, at the expence 
of fo many eminents, and muft have excited a wonderful ex- 
pectation in his Readers, of his late pregnaricy and prefent 
production on this fubjet. We were at firft unwilling to 
conclude, even from this extraordinary out-fet, that he is de- 
termined to receive no fatisfaction from any performance but 
his own; or that he fuppofes, like Almanzor,—* none but 
© himfelf can be his para!lel’—tho’ in this we can difcern 
much truth: but we hoped, or, indeed, rather wifhed, that 
his extraordinary engagements to the public, might be ac- 
complifhed by his producing fomething very ufeful, clear, 
and convincing on thefe popular difeafes, as well as indepen- 
dent of all his wnfatisfying predeceflors had produced. — For, 
as he affects to deal much in many odd propofitiens, we fhall 
extract the following one, tho’ he has not formally printed 
it as fuch, from his Introduétion, p. 1, 2. 


© To inform the world how it comes about, that Medicine 
© has baffled the painful and elaborate enquiries of the moft 
© eminent Practitioners, from the great Hippocrates down to 
‘ the prefent time; [which neceflarily includes Sydenham, 
Boerhaave, and many more] ¢ and by what means it is to be 
‘ raifed to its wifhed for perfection, as far as the life of the 
‘ human fpecies is capable of being preferved by art.’ . The 
immediate Corollary that has prefented itfelf to us from this 
curious Propofition, is nothing lefs than a difcovery, if, 
Of the caufe of the fhorter life of us miferable Poftdiluvians, 
viz. the errors and want of penetration in Hippocrates and 
ail his fucceflors: and a2dly, Of the means by which our 
pofterity at leaft, if not ourfelves, may be reftored to the an- 
tediluvian longevity, viz.—by no lefs means nor medium than 
the individual Dr. Stevens, and this medical Bible, this book 
of books; which muft heartily difpofe his Readers to with 
him and it entire fuccefs.° For, as a medical axiom fays, 


No body dies without a Fever, and Dr. Stevens has 6 
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tained the infallible method of curing them, we muft allow 
this is making-a very large ftride torecover the Tree of Life, 
which our firit progenitor had loft; and hence conclude: ‘our 
Author the beft travelled, the moft paradifiacal Doétor, in th 


univerie. | 


But to venture on aclofer furvey of this moft important per- 
formance, we find it to confift of fourteen chapters, befidés 
an extraordinary Introduction, which employ above five hun- 
dred pages loofely printed. The firft chapter is entitled— 
‘ Containing the general Laws of Matter and Motion’—and 
in about fifty-five pages, of which i¢confifts, never mentions 
a Fever, nor any fymptom of that, nor of any other difeafe 
whatever. But here we are to fuppofe Dr. Stevens is laying 
the foundation of his great work, and carefully avoiding fuch 
a bad one, as he objectsto all former medical Writers. His 
three firft Propofitions, as he chufes to term them, are the 
three principal Laws of Nature, as Sir Ifaac Newton, and 
other mathematical Philofophers, have called them, relating 
to the Reftand Motion, the Change of Motion, and the Ac- 
tion and Re-action of Bodies. But the repealing thefe as 
Laws, and reforming them into Propofitions, may contajn 
fome latent improvement on SirIfaac. “The examples brought 
by Dr. Stevens for illuftrating or proving thefe Propofitions, 
are fuch as have been repeatedly adduced by Dr. Cheyne, 
Keil, and others. 


His ninth Propofition in this chapter, is the feventh of 
Dr. James Keil on animal Secretion; only in changing the 
words a little, perhaps to difguife it, he has made the Propo- 
fition lefs clear. The expreffion of the fhort illuftration, or 
proof, of it, is varied a little ‘more from Keil’s words, and 
varied for the worfe. But Dr. Stevens’s tenth Propofition is 
verbatim Dr. Keil’s eighth, with the illuftration, very little 
altered. His eleventh Propofition and explication is Dr. 
Keil’s ninth, with fuch alterations as are infufficient to con- 
ceal the depredation. His twelfth Propofition, concerning 
elaftic Particles, is Keil’s tenth exaétly; the few altera- 
tions made in ‘the fubfequent proof'of it, are for the worfe: 
and in all thefePropofitions neither Dr. James Keil, nor any 
other Writer, who might be confidered, (after a fingle ac-. 
knowlecement to their firft Conftruétor) as entitled to the 
common ufe of them, is cited or named. Indeed in the il- 
luftration of his thirteenth Propofition, on the infinite Divi- 
fibility of Matter, he fets down, from fome anonymous great 
Mathematician and Philofopher, the fuppofed number of lu- 
Minous particles jMfuine from a burning candle every Second 
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of Time; and exprefsly names Dr. Keil-(i. e. Jolin Keil) 


for the imaginary fize of a particle of Afla Foetida. 
fourteenth Propofition, in which he has coe difcovered Fire 
and Air to be Jecondary qualities of bodies, is likely enough’to 
be his own, and will fcarcely be borrowed from him by any 
fucceeding Phyfiologift. ‘The illuftration of it is a jejune re- 
petition of {ome trite experiments. In _fhort, a confiderable 
proportion of this chapter being taken from an. unacknow- 
leged Writer, it follows, that the language is often decent! 
correét and proper: the difference being generally very Hit 
cernible, whenever it degenerates into his own. 


His fecond chapter—Of Animal Secretion—of which we 
fha!l give fome account, and a {pecimen or two, without 
ftriétly adhering to his order and method, commences p. 73, 
with purloining, and altering for the worie, the g5 and 96 
page of Dr. James Keil’s Effays on feveral parts of the ani- 
mal Oeconomy. Our Readers who have leifure and difpofi- 
tion to purfue this detection, may compare Dr. Stevens, 'p. 
71—73, with Dr. Keil’s Eflays, edit. 1717, in the’ pages 
juft referred to, where his effay on animal fecretion begins. 


The fecond Propofition in this chapter is thus entitled— 
‘ To calculate the abfolute and relative Velocity of the 
‘ Blood’—which muft be rather a Problem than a Propo- 
fition, (if it be either) as it implies an anfwer to a fup- 
pofed queftion. We find, however, Dr. James Keil did 
not propofe it as either; tho’ any perfon, who will be at the 
pains to compare Dr. Stevens, p. 78— 80, &c.. with 
Dr. Keil, p. 65 — 68, will find the former, without 
the leaft acknowlegement, taking almoft the very words of 
the latter (tho’ differing a little in the calculation) in his 
Eflay on the velocity of the blood. He does deign however 
to quote him, p. 81, for the moft ufual proportion between 
the fection of the trunk of the Aorta and of its branches. 
But our Author’s Scholium, p. 82, 83, is no Scholium in 
Keil, p. 77, 78, whofe very words, with a moft inconfider- 
able variation, they truly are. But as Dr. Stevens firft dig- 
nified it with the title of aScholium, perhaps he confidered 
this circumftance as a fufficient appropriation of it. 


In the fame manner does our Author affume and difguife 
many other Scholiums, and many of his Propofitions ; which 
Jaft, as we have obferved, are more ‘of the nature of Pro- 

_blems, (and often very ftrange ones) tho’ not a fingle one in 
‘his book is termed fuch. From which this obvious Gorol- 
lary may refult——That the great and mathematical Dri 5. 
does not know a Propofition from a Problem, ner agers 
5 what 
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what one or the other is; as many of thofe he ftiles Propof- 
tions are neither one nor the other. Page 258 we' have this 
Propofition——* To defcribe the Termination of the’ Dif- 
‘ eafe, [he has been raving fomewhat about an acute conti- 
nued Fever] ¢ and the confequences which muft neceffarily 
¢ follow.’ And p. 263 the following—‘ To explain the me- 
¢ thod of allaying the violent fymptoms, &c.’—which Propo- 
{ition we find pregnant with not a few Receipts upon the oc- 
cafion: and thefe we are at liberty to fuppofe fo very mathe- 
matically levelled at every fymptom, that it muft be down 
with them, es fure as a gun, as the phrafe is. Yet after all, 
itis juft poffible, that Dr. S. may have defigned this con- 
tracted and reiterated PROP. rather for fo many Propofals, 
to a number of which, however, judicious Phylicians will 
find it difficult to fubfcribe. 


Some of his Propofitions are rather a kind of Sarétorian 
Aphorifms, as the feventh of this fecond chapter, p. 147, 
concerning the fecretions during fleep and waking: and, like 
many of the reft, thisis none of his own, tho’ we do not al- 
ways recollect, whence he made free with them: but all he 
annexes to this Propofition, on the effects of Opium, and 
concerning its compounding principles, is fraudulently taken 
from ‘Fanes’s Myfteries of Opium, which may be feen, by com- 
paring p. 58, &c. of our Author, with p. 84, &c. of Dr. 


Jones: whom he has never mentioned. 


His eighth Propofition, p. 165,—‘ To explain Digeftion 
‘ in its regular and natural, and in its irregular and unnatu- 
‘ ral order,’ (i. e. in its diforder, or mo order at all) is imme- 
diately followed, by his protefting againft the theories of a 
ftomachic Menftruum, and, indeed againtft all inftruments to- 
wards Digeftion, except his /econdary qualities of Fire and 
Air, in which he exults nota little, as a difcovery of his own : 
tho’, in effeét, his theory of Digeftion differs not, very effen- 
tially, from Boerhaave’s, which feems to be that moft generally 
received. But the great crudity and tedioufnefs with which 
Dr. S, has retailed and obfcured this fubje&t, has very pro- 
bably concealed this refemblance from himfelf. The procefs of 
Digeftion, he calls the /cene of Digeftion; he has difcovered 
the Stomach to be * a primary great ‘concoctive Gland, p. 
178; and tells us, p.172—* the fart /cene of Digeftion may 
“ be called rarefactive Diffilution. We may infer here by 
analogy, that if the Stomach is difcovered to be a great con- 


- coctive Gland, the Bladder muft be no {mall excretory one: 


and if his rarefadtive Diffolution may be called a /cene of Di- 
geftion, or vice verfa, then the organs concerned in, or oc- 
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cupied by it, may be called a procefs, or operation. Some 
Readers, perhaps, may hefitate to grant our Author his pre. 
miffes here, which muft equally preclude our.inferences from 
them’; but however this. may be, it is.certain, that when 
Dr. $. comes totreat of Indigeftion, which he very generally 
a{cribes to luxurious and intemperate living, he foars much 
beyond Phyfics, into fuch pathetic moral reflections, and with 
fuch uncommon eloquence, that we cannot forbear prefent- 
ing them in his own words; as we fhould find it too difficult 
to give all the fenfe and meaning of them inours. He fays 
then exprefsly, to the great honour of his acquaintance, and 
to manifeit his good wifhes to them, p. 181, 182: 


¢ I fhall only obferve, that if a perfon would endeavour to 
renounce this pernicious cuftom (ée@e that is of drinkin 
Jarge quantities of {pirituous or vinous drinks, and makin 
ufe of great quantities of high feafoned food and fauces) 
and purfue the ferene and manly pleafures of temperance, 
frugality, and exercife, he muft renounce almoft all human’ 
fociety. Hut it were much to be wifhed, that this fpecies 
of Epicures, this {fpecies of Drones, this Generation would 
foon bring the world toan end, by deftroying and render- 
ing themfelves uncapable of propagating their fpecies; andj 
in fhort, that this Generation, who are ufelefs to them- 
felves and others, would renounce thefe their momentary 
pleafures, which are interfperfed with pain and anguifh, 
and-purlue the true. and ferene pleafures and happinefs of 
this life, which arife from temperance and exercife.’ 


~“nwnAAa £88 B& #& A B&B BO HA A 


Some Critics might imagine here, that Dr. S. conceives in 
a different language, from that in which he labours to bring 
forth: buc it feems to us, as if he rather intended to propofe 
a more exquifite punifhment for Epicures, than the law has 
enacted for Murderers. Firft, they are to deftroy themfelves, 
no matter how, whether by roafting, boiling, or burning 
themfelves to afhes, for mere curiolity. To fuppofe our 
Iflanders will not doit, is fuppofing them to have very little cu- 
riofity indeed ; anda flat uncharacteriftical /uppofe, as Bays calls 
it. After this they are to emafculate or dcfemini/e themfelves, 
if we may be indulged that term for a few female Epicures: 
and at laft, for a happy cataftrophe to this nearly annihilating 
tragedy, this fame Generation of Epicures are to purfue the 
pleafures of temperance and exercife in this life.—And for 
what? Why foon to bring the world to an end. This is real- 
ly ftupendous, equally above panegyric orcriticifm. But the 
profunditi¢s 
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profundities which a Genius, here and there, may plunge into, 
are fometimes unfathomable ! 


In the proof, ashecalls it, of his Propofition, p. 84. about 
Muicular Motion, in order to eftablifh the fecretion of aner- 
yous fluid in the brain {which is very probably the.afe) Dr. 
§. tells us very curioufly, ¢ Ihe whole cortical fubitance of 
¢ the brain may be {een to be nothing elfe but a heap of little 
‘ oval glands, which receive the capillary branches of the 
‘ yeins and arterics that belong to the brain, and theie termi 
¢ nate in the medullary fubftance, which medullary fubitance 
[he affirms] ¢ may, by a folar microfcope,: be plainly feen ito 
¢ be nothing but a heap of glands, which are yet fmaller than 
‘ thofe of the cortical fubftance ;’ adding, * the nervous 
‘fibres rifing f.om thefe are the excretory ducts of thefe 


‘ glands.’ 


Now, tho’ it is not improbable, that the general texture of 
the brain is either glandular or tubulous ; ‘and very certain, 
that the brain is a moft i important fecretory organ, yet we be- 
lieve our Author is the firft Anatomift, as we fhall fuppofe him 
one, merely for argument’s fake, who has ever had a vifible 
proof that both thefe parts of the rer: are formal glands. 
Heifter tells us, Compend. p. 184,— £1 hae {tructure of the 
“ cortical part, according to Malpichi, Bidloo, and moft of 
“ their followers, Is declared to be glandulous.” But he im- 
mediately adds, ‘* that Ruyfch, Berger, and Vieufiens have 
“ proved by their injections, that it is almoft entirely vafcu- 
“lar; at leait, that it does not appear, that the glands the 
“ former Authors ipeak of are, or ever have been, fairly de- 
“ monftrated.”’ He adds further, ‘* that the ftructure of the 
“ medullary part is hbrous and tubular.” 


We were very near concluding here, that the anatomical 
authority of Ruyfch, Berger, Vieuflens, and Heifter were 
equivalent, on this point, to that of Dr. Stevens; until we 
read, p. g5§ of this performance, the following words. ¢ In 
* the year 1755 wecut out the fifth pair of nerves from an ox 
jut killed, divided them, and obferved them with a good 
folar iar ben sh ; and not only our Pupils, but feveral 

others, plainly faw them to be pervious: and notwithftand- 
ing what has been atlerted to the contrary by feveral of our 
modern Philofophers, we will not fcruple to pronounce them 
‘fo.’ Thus to prove, that the medullary fuftance of the 
brain is a heap of microfcopical glands, Dr. S. inftances this 
vifible cavity of the nerves; which, if we were to admit ‘it 
upon his and his Pupils autoply, (fuppofing fuch Pupils not in- 
viible themfelves) it would by no means prove; unlefs it 
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448 STEVENS’s Treatife on Fevers, 
proved that a cavity and a gland were the fame thing; iang 


that the AZedulla of the brain and a nerve were-the fame objet 
Leuwenhock, . we can. recollect, has. fomewhere affirmed. 
‘© That he difcovered, by the greateft magnifier, ‘fome very 
<¢ exquifite pores or paflages in the fpinal mdrrow. of an ox 
<¢ juft killed, and immediately examined ;” which ox, by 
the way, may be the identical_ox who lent our Author his 
fifth pair of nerves. But fuppofing Leuwenhock ‘not 'mif. 


“taken, as microfcopical Infpectors have fometimes been, "this 


‘was not difcovering the {pinal marrow to be glandular,. but 
rather fiinply and dire&tly tubulous; the idea of a gland im- 
plying a tube or tubes fomeway convoluted, and not a dire 
canal, And tho’ we can readily conceive and clearly infer 
the texture of the brain (of which the fpinal marrow ‘is a 
continuation) to be permeable; yet we cannot avoid envy- 
ing the Doétor, and thofe curious exiftences his Pupils, their 
Lyncean optics; as thefe glands and paffages have not vifibly 
occurred to other anatomical and microfcopical Examiners, 
almoft as expert as themfelves. But as Dr. S. has pronoimced 
it, wecan only fignify our aflent, by faying or finging with 
the chorus in a late farce, O ho, has he fo, has he fo? 


He has alfo pivucunced, p. 97, 98, * That thenervous fluid 
* or animal {pirits may be feen to flow [he means by the 
naked eye] ‘ from anerve that is cut, only much more con- 
‘ denfed by thecold, and for want of motion.’ . Other Phy- 
ficians have fuppofed this vifible /uccus nervofus to be fome fuch 
lymphatic fecretion, as all membranous parts are lubricated 
and defended with, and others, perhaps, partly nourifhed by. 
But Dr. S. has pronounced it, as above, to be the animal 
fpirits, which he has fixed at lait, in fpight of all the fub- 
tilty, vibration, and elajticity he afcribes to them, «im this 
condenfed vilible ftate. We think this phyfiological difco- 
very is new, and muft be our Author’s: he could not have 
borrowec it, any more than that obfervation, p. gg, ‘ of all 
© the nerves termnating in the brain ;’ which makes it equally 
probabJe, that they rife from the toes, from all the extremi- 
ties, and from the furface univerfally. Yet not to be unjuft 
to him on this head, we acknowlege he afferts, p. 94, ‘ that 
‘ the medullary fubftance is the beginning of the nerves.’ 
Nor can we reconcile this plain contradiétion any other way, 
than by fuppefing, that among the numerous bodies, whether 
of mer or oxen, which this great Anatomift has diflected, 
he has found, in a few, this extraordinary Lu/us natura, as 
it is called; and as Nature is truly wonderful and various in 
her productions, perhaps he has opened one or two, in which 
he found it impofiible to difcern cither their begins or 
ending, 
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ending. Fienus informs us*, ‘ he was afluredaby a grave 
« apoftolic Protonotary and Canon of Louvain,.whom ‘he 
«“ names, that he hadafifter who was born, and lived, »with- 
«“ out a head, (where rofe the nerves?) to the age of ‘cleven 
“s years. We remember when we were unwilling to fub- 
fcribe to this headlefs prodigy ; tho’ fomewhat inclined now 
to whifper our prefent Author, that we ‘begin to conceive its 
poffibility. The inftance of a fuccedancous brain, -a wootlen 
and ftony one, he muft know isa very modern one. « 


His fourth Propofition, p. 1o5—* To determine the Force 
¢ of the Air upon the Lungs in Breathing, and likewife the 
¢ Effects it produces upon the Blood in the Lungs,’—is flily 
made up of two marginal heads in Keil’s Effays, fecond edit. 
p- 117, 124. Indeed he profefles by name to imitate Dr. 
Keil’s experiment on this occafion: from whence we allow 
him to repeat his very words, tho’ uncited, without imputa- 
tion. But where Dr. Keil ufes Jin the fingular number, to 
denote the experiment’s being folitary, as Lord Bacon terms 
thofe which he made by himfelf, Dr. S. perhaps, to decline 
afingular egotifm, fays we.” “Thus where the former fays, p. 
118, ‘* I found that by the force of an eafy expiration I could 
“ raife 7 16 weight, and the greateft 1 could raife by the 
“ ftrongeft expiration was 28 i6.”— The latter fays, —p.109, 
¢ Wethen found with a very ealy expiration we could: raife 
‘10 pounds weight; and with the greateft expiration we 
‘ could raife 32 pounds weight.” This difference ‘in the 
erammatical number makes the latter read like an experiment 
in concert, asthe termis; andas if his Pupils, at lealt, were 
prefent. But as there was but one pipe to the bladder, we 
can fuppofe but a fingle inflater at once; whence it. is clear, 
that if Dr. James Keil had fome advantage in icience, which 
there is a little reafon to fuppofe, he was: beat hollow in 
point of wind. . 


Our Author’s reafoning upon this Propofition, and expe- 
triment, p. 110, &c. (with fome difference in the .calcula- 
tion, which may refult froma few typographical errata, or 
errors in tranicribing) is plainly taken, without citing, from 
Keil 120, &c. But he has omiétted all that Dr. Keil 
has practically fuggefted on the effects, which the different 
gravities of the air may have upon afthmatic perfons. He 
has difhonourably fupprefled the fame Dr. James Keil’s being 
the firft and ingenious fuggefter of the true ufe of the {pleen. 
See Keil, p. 146, 1473 and inferted the fame ufe of it in 


* De Viribus Imaginationis, p. 199, 200. 
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this performance, p. 140, as tho’ it were his own difcovery ; 
or, at leaft, as if the ufe of this bowel, which had long been 
obfcure, was extremely obvious to his penetration. 


After thefe fpecimens of, and obfervations on, Dr. S.’s two 
firft chapters, our medical Readers will undoubtedly excufe 
us from giving them a tafte of the other twelve, and be con- 
tented with their titles, as follows. 3, Of the State of the 
Solids generally caufing Fevers. 4, Of the general State of 
the Fluids caufing Fevers. 5, Of a fimple continued inflam- 
matory Fever. 6, Of an acute continual inflammatory Fe- 
ver. 7, Of Intermitting Fevers. 8, Of putrid Fevers, 
commonly called malignant. ‘The goth chapter, being a non- 
exiftent, occafions an excellent chafm (without a fingle fault 
or exceptionable paflage) between the 8th and roth. 10, Of 
the flow deprefling Fever, commonly called the Nervous Fe- 
ver. - 11, Of the Small-Pox. 12, Of a Pleurify. 13, Of 
the Peripneumony. 14, Of the putrid Peripneumony. 


We cannot, however, to be confiftent with that utility 
which we profefs as the principal fcope of our work, forbear 
to demonftrate the ftrange practical inferences which this Au- 
thor has drawn from all his aflumed parade of mathematico- 
medical knowlege; the errors of which, for example, in the 
Small-pox, will be immediately obvious to every experienced 
Apothecary, and every rational perfon of the leaft obferva- 
tion in it. 

He fays then, in fubftance, p. 404, 405,—* That perfons 
‘ whofe fibres are {trong and elaftic, and whofe blood is of a 
* good texture, by which he means compact and denfe [ex- 
prefsly mentioning the denfity of the blood, p. 404, as an in- 
difpenfable condition to a benign Small-pox] * will, after a 
‘ variolous infection, and the fymptoms of a violent heat and 
* Fever, attended with anaufea and vomiting, a violent pain 
¢ in the back and loins, and fometimes in the head, witha 
‘ rapid, full, and tenfe pulfe, &c. &c. on the fecond or third 
< day, and fometimes fooner, have the Small-pox appear in 
¢ the fkin, which will generally be of the diftinét kind, nay 
‘ always,’ except the Patient has been improperly managed.’ 
He had faid before, p. 396, ‘ We may as foon expect to 
‘ fee fnow in June, in our temperate climate, as to fee the 
‘ Confluent Small-pox happen to a perfon whofe fibres are 
‘ ftrong and elaftic, and whofe fluids have a good texture’—— 
adding alittle lower, * we fhall very rarely fee a perfon whofe 
‘ fibres are weak and relaxed, and whofe blood is loofe and 
* tending to a diflolution, [which laft circumftance is ro ne- 
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eeflary condition of a mild and yielding blood] * have the re- 
‘ gular {mall-pox, notwithftanding all that art can do to his 
¢ afiftance.’ If our Author fhould happen to prefcribe, from 
thefe notions of this difeafe, his Pupils might become his Pe- 
nitents, and, in their turn, make others, if ever employed in it, 
There is really fome difficulty in conceiving, that he had ever 
fen or thought of the Small-pox: for had he afferted juft 
the reverfe of what he has done here, he had certainly been 
very near the truth. He has convinced us neverthelefs, that 
4 man may fometimes act honeftly, tho’ widely from the 
truth. He tells us frankly enough, all the very little he 
knows Of this matter; nor could he have borrowed fuch pal- 
pable miftakes from any Author we have ever heard of, on the 
fubject. This doétrine, on fo popular and affecting a dif- 
eafe, may fuffice as a fpecimen of his mathematico-medical 
notions of other Fevers. 


Dr. S.’s continual declamation about the Laws of Matter 
and Motion, with the application he endeavours to make of 
them to the human folids and fluids, and their diforders; and 
for the omiffion of which he fo bitterly cenfures all former 
Phyficians, would provoke every medical Reader of his book ; 
were it not for that extreme contempt, which his abfurdit 
and ignorance upon the very topic on which he manifeftly 
values himfelf, muft neceflarily infpire them with. Wehavye 
already fhewn, he cannot diftinguifh a Propofition from a 
Problem ; neither can he difcern a Law or Axiom in Phyfics, 
from a Problem or Propofition. With all his affectation of 
numerical and geometrical fcience, his work does not contain 
afingle diagram, tho’ he might have made free, as ufual, 
with a few not impertinent ones, from Keil and others. At 
the fame time there is no affirming that it is void of all calcu- 
lation or reafoning, fince we have fhewn not a little of all 
that is valuable in it, taken from Phyficians who were really 
mathematical; but which, as thefe calculations are dragged 
in, our Author has made his own, juft as Martial’s wretched 
Reciter appropriated that Poet’s epigrams to himfelf— malé 
cum recitas incipit effe tuus, 


For what our own fentiments briefly are, on the erroneous 
application of geometrical and mathematical fcience, to the 
human fyftem and its funétions, its difeafes and their treat- 
ment, we refer our Readers, who may intereft themfelves in 
fuch.a difquifition, to Review, vol.-VI. p. 321, 322, &c. 
To which we fhall add here, that tho’ we have no doubt but 
that Supreme Caufe who has created all things in number, 
. weight, 
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weight, and meafure, has ordained thefe. eflential properties 
together with certain modes and quantities of motion, ito oh. 
tain and operate in the human. fabric and its functions; yet it 
is equally clear tous, that the precife and determinate modes 
of their acting in ficknefs and in health, with,. or without the 
applications of art, are too complex and evanefcent to be.cer, 
tainly inveftigated by man in his prefent ftate, with his, utmog 
faculties and attainments. This feems not only eyinced by 
the inadequate, tho’ utmoft, efforts of fome Phyficians wel 
verfed in Geometry ; (notwithftanding oie of them with, his 


edess Ayewpelenl@ eicelo, wrefted from Plato, was for ex. - 


cluding all unmathematical Doors from clinical practice) 
but has in effect been admitted by the firft of Mathematicians 
and Philofophers. Sir Ifaac Newton, whom we almoft bhith 
to name on this article of Dr. S.’s book, confefles, with all 
the innate humility of the moft fublime mind, ‘ What’the 
<< real fubitance of any thing is, we know not. In bodies we 
*¢ fee only their figures and colours, we hear only the founds, 
*¢ we touch only their outward furface, we {mell only the 
«¢ fmells, and tafte the favours; but their inward fubftances 
<< are not to be known, either by our fenfes, or by any reflex 
*¢ act of our minds.” Math. Principles of Natural Philof- 
phy, p. 391- 

Dr. John Keil tells us, Introd. to Natural Philofophy, .p. 
11, ** Weare not perfectly acquainted with the intimate. na- 
«© ture or eflence of body, and perhaps never fhall be.” Dr. 
James Keil fays, ‘* Phyfic feems in nothing fo defective asin 
“* the knowlege of the nature of the blood.” L.c. p. 161. 
The ingenious Dr. Barry, whofe valuable work we have had 
fo late an occafion of commending, attributes fome material 
errors in practice to afcribing ‘* the common properties of 
<¢ fluids to the blood, and the alterations they receive from 
“© mechanic caufes acting on them; whereas (he adds) .itis 
‘© endued with properties only peculiar to this fluid*.” 
This fufficiently hints to us the abilities of that learned,Au- 
thor to diftinguifh in what refpects mathematical reafoning is 
inapplicable to the contemplation and praétice of medicine, 
merely from the want of fufficient data. Its indifpenfable 
fervice in Aftronomy, Optics, and many other parts of \Phy- 
fics, is abundantly manifeft; nor is itto bedoubted, but.that 
(befides the general precifion of thinking, which it is likely 
to fuggeft) it may be ufefully applied to fome medical objects, 
and well employed in particular medical difquifitions by. the 
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uly difcerning, where the data are fufficient and clear. It 
may alfo be ingenioufly exercifed on other medical ‘occafions, 
wherein the po/fu/ata are only very probable. Buta juft dif- 
crimination of all its proper and. improper objects, feems to 
he an utter fecret to our Author, to whom we would recom- 
mend a ferious inveftigation of it; wifhing hitn at the fame 
time, to devife a new Problem, for taking the exact dimen- 
fons of his own faculties, before he is arrefted by the next 
horrible paroxyf{m of book-making: fince he has made a 
grofs mifcalculation of them upon the prefent fubject. 


Before we finifh this article, too prolix, indeed, for the 
merit of its object, and yet much too fhort to expofe half the 
cruditres and errors of it; which, from their being intermixed 
with a frequent fhew of calculation, might appear fignificant 
and {pecious to a few Novices, we can afhirm, without affec- 


tation, the concern we fometimes experience from the necef- 


fity of {tigmatizing a few new-born books: In this, we may 
be credited, as knowing our own intereft ; fince our exiftence, 
as Reviewers, depends on a number and fucceflion of publi- 
cations: and, with refpect to Authors, as we are certain that 
an excellent fteomach may fometimes appertain to a moft un- 
accountable head; and are not able to difcern any equity in 
muléting the more perfect organ for the defect of the weaker, 
we have found ourfelves difpofed, not feldom, to hurry to the 
comfortable conclufion of Qu'il mange, which Dr. 5. mutt 
underftand, from the fragments of French in which he deals. 
This difpofition has made us particularly tender to Authors 
in a profeflion by which they eat; having, from this mo- 
tive, tho’ unfuccefsfully, repeated our wholefome admonitions 
to the prefent one; as the publication of very bad works has 


‘amuch greater tendency to fubftract from, than to multip! 


the means of nutrition. Neverthelefs, fince he will perfift, 
we have fome pleafure in obferving, that his Orthography, 
and his Grammar, in general, tho’ not yet fully correct, are 
lefs reprehenfible in this than in his former performances: to 
which, we think, our ftrictures on them mutft have contri- 
buted. ‘There are a few folecifms however, we fhould gladly 
fee retrenched in his next edition, if fuch a contingence be 
in Fate. Let him be affured, that effuvia are as certainly of 
the plural number as atoms; and not relapfe again into this 
falfe concord, as he does too often: befides, it is high time, 
as we fupdofe every practifing Doétor an adult, that he fhould 
Ft out* of the Grammar, and rife a little, if poffible, into 

ogic, or the Art of Thinking, as a necellary qualification 
for the better fabrication of books. It may proceed from a 
want of habit or education in this refpect, that he tells us, 
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Pp» 413,—* a hot and moift atmofphere congeals the fluids in 
¢ the capillary veffels.”. He fhould remember henceforward, 
that congeal is more fynonymous to freexe, than to coagulate. 
which, perhaps, he meant here, tho’ even that would be very 
doubtful and obfcure. 


He cautions Doétors very affectionately, p. 278,—s Tht 
© they fhould certainly never pronounce that MTiftoal fentence, 
€ Death, to the Patient, till the foul makes her exit.’ This 
muft be thought confummately prudent, as the fentenceg can- 
not poflibly ‘terrify the Patient, who is paft hearing it. By 
the way, however, might it not be fome i improvement of this 
caution, if he had enjoined the Faculty to defer pronouncing 
the Patient’s death, till at leaft twenty-four hours after it had 
occurred ; fince this would guard better againft. the contin. 
gency of thofe Trances, which the Annals both of Hiftory and 
Phyfic recount tous? At the fame time, we apprehend,, that 
even our Author's fimple caution may be thought, by fome 
Readers, todrop rather with too little precifion and accuracy 
from the pen of an extraordinary mathematical Phyfiologift: 
though we could recommend an infallible prefcription, of ra- 
ther charm, to him, to prevent his incurring any future cen- 
fure from fuch Objectors, by his proper obfervance of that 
fingle word in Horace—Qu1escAs; of which he would find 
reafon to fay, after many years experience, sptumum erat. 
For as fome Writers, otherwile not contemptible, have be- 
come very cheap from their exceeding induftry, we are_fear- 
ful, thatif Dr. S. fhould prove further pregnant and :volumi- 
nous, our duty to the public, and our inclination: te: beonly 
pertinent, where we can neither be ufeful nor entertaining, 
will confine our review of his future lucubrations (at leaftin 
profe and upon Phyfic) to the laconic compliment of Ecce 
iteruin Crifpinus 





But to conclude, certainly a thorouzh meditation 6n this 
Author’s contempt of all former medical ones; and the afto- 
nithing ftructure of this fame book, profefledly refulting from 
fuch contempt, will too juftly warrant the indignation of ‘his 
Readers: neverthelefs, a charitable rcMe&ion has fuggefted 
to ourfelves, that, as he knew not what he did, it might be 
more proper for us, upon the whole, and certainly more 
wholefome, rather to laugh than to be angry. 
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An Effay upon the prefent State of the Theatre in France, Eng- 
land, and Italy. With Reflections upon Dramatic Poetry in 
general, and the Charaéters of the principal Authors and Per- 
formers of thofe Nations. A Work abfalutely neceffary. to be 
read by every Lover of theatrical Exhibitions. 12m0. 3s. 
Pottinger. 


S, in our Author’s opinion, the dramatic fpecies of Poe- 

fy does not feem at prefent to be well underftood, he 
begins his Effay with obfervations on the circumftances which 
render plays interefting to the fpectator; and on the paffions 
which are touched with moft fuccefs, in fuch exhibitions ; 
giving the preference, both in tragedy and comedy, to the 
pafion of Love; as no other, he thinks, can of itfelf be 
equally entertaining on the ftage. 


He proceeds next to lay down rules for the conduct of the 
Drama, founded rather on the fundamental principles of Rea- 
fon, and a coniummate knowlege of the art of moving the 
Paffions, than taken from the dictates of the antients. Hence 
the rules he recommends to be obferved, in the drawing of 
theatrical characters, in the conftruction of the fable, and the 
unity and fimplicity of the drama, are pertinent, practicable, 
and judicious. 


In like manner he treats alfo of thé diverfity of characters 
and action, the method of contrafting the former, and the 
artifices of the latter; difplaying an intimate acquaintance 
with ail thofe arts, both of the Poet and Player, which are 
neceflary to heighten the entertainment of a fenfible and re- 
fined audience. Not that this Writer fuppofes the mere 
knowlege of the beft rules will conftitute either the Poet or 
the Comedian; he appears very fenfible of the contrary, al- 
tho” he apprehends, neverthelefs, they may be of ufe, to 
lead men of a fedate and philofophical turn of mind, to the 
fource of the fublime and beautiful, and thereby enable them 
tomake approaches to that perfection they could never hit, by 
the unaffifted force of their natural genius. 


To this end, he enters on an enquiry into the fource and 
caufes of our entertainment ; his obfervations on which head 
difplay no lefs his knowlege in the art he treats of, than in 
the operations of the paffions in the human mind. But to 
give our Readers fome fpecimen of his manner of treating this 
popular and entertaining fubiect. 
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Every one knows that the antients have tranfmitted to ys 
among other unneceflary reftraints on the Drama, the capital 
unities of time'and place ; tothe obfervation of which, fome 
Critics would have our Writers ftill ftri€tly confined ;  hold- 
ing them, as it were, facred and inviolable. 


On the credit of fuch Critics alfo, it is, that the generality of 
play-going Readers expect the Poet’s compliance with the 
faid unities, as if they were founded on nature, and were ftil] 
eflential to the perfection of the drama. Our Author, how- 
ever, fets this matter in another light; and infifts, that fron 
the very nature of the ancient drama, their Writers were un- 
der a neceili:y of obferving thofe unities, which. does not fub- 
fift.in the modern: fo that the abfurdity is apparent of our 
implicitly fubmitting to reflrictions of this kind, when the 
neceflity that gave rife tothem no longer exifts, 


The unities of time and place, fays he, took rife from the 
Chorus, which was the primum mobile of the ancient tragedy ; 
the foundation of the whole oeconomy of the poem, and the 
bafis of all its rules. Now the chorus, fuch as it was in the 
time of Sophocles and Euripides, when tragedy was arrived 
at perfection among the Greeks, he defines in this manner. 


‘ The Chorus is a body of Actors, reprefenting the aflem- 
© bly of thofe who had met, or, who probably might have 
met, at the place where the action reprefented upon the 
{tage is fuppofed to pafs. “Thefe words are of confequence, 
and no body fhould go beyond them, without having en- 
tered perfectly into their meaning ; nor pretend to condemn 
them, without having thoroughly examined the ancient 
tragic Poets: for, it will appear evidently, that in the He- 
cuba of, Euripides, the chorus is compofed of ‘Trojan flaves, 
becaufe, it is more probable, that thefe perfons fhould be 
prefent at the gate of the dwelling of Hecuba, their Queen, 
then captive with them, than any others whatever. In the 
Antigone of Sophocles, it is compofed of the old men of 
Thebes; becaufe, having been fummoned to council, by 
Creon, none but they could be reafonably fuppofed affem- 
bled in a crowd before the King’s palace. In the Ajax, 
they are the mariners of Salamis, who affemble with rea- 
fon before the tent of their Prince, upon hearing the report 
of his madnefs, in order to do him whatever fervice might 
lie in their power. In the Prometheus of A‘{fchylus, the 
fea-nymp!is make up the Chorus, becaufe there..was not 
the leaft likelihood, that any other perfons fhould happen 
to be near that unhappy wretch, bound faft to a wong? far 
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$ from the commerce of mankind... Findlly, in the feven 
© Chiefs before Thebes, it confifts of the young girls of the 
‘ city, becaufe it was more natural to aflemble them before 
‘ the palace, and make therm ftay there in terror, lamenting 
‘ the diftrefles occafioned by the war, than to have repre- 
« fented, in the fame-fituation, men neceflary to the defence 
¢ of their country.’ 


After fome other obfervations, not altogether fo much to 
our point, he proceeds. 


‘ This account of the Chorus may ferve to fhew, why the 
‘ dramatic poetry of the antients differs fo much from that 
‘ of the moderns. ‘The antients feldom made ufe of Solilo- 
‘ quies, becaufe the Chorus being always prefent, it was not 
‘ probable, that a perfon could talk aloud of fecret affairs, 
‘ without being heard by it. Again, they feldom reprefented 
‘ a perfon dying upon the ftage, becaufe it was equally im- 
¢ probable, that fo many perfons fhould ftand by and fee a 
¢ Prince aflaflinated, without interpofing to affift him. The 
‘ Chorus, moreover, laid the Poet under a neceflity of ob- 
¢ ferving the continuity of the action; for, if it was to be 
‘ interrupted, there could be no reafon to imagine, that the 
‘ Chorus, which met merely on its account, fhould continue 
‘upon the ftage.* It was this likewife, that made the obfer- 
‘vation of the unity of place inviolable with the antients ; 
‘.for fince the Chorus was to continue upon the.ftage, from 
‘ the beginning to’ the end of the piece, it could not, with- 
‘ out a manifeft abfurdity, be fuppofed to pafs from Europe 
‘to Afia, from Thebes to Athens, &c. Thus the unity of 
‘time, as well as that of place, took its rife from the Cho- 
‘rus; for, if the Poet had given his tragedy the extent of 
‘a week, a month, or a year, how could he have made the 
‘ fpe€tators believe, that fo many perfons, who had not dif- 
‘ appeared for a moment, had paffed all that time, without 
‘ his ever feeing them eat, drink, or fleep? Hence it fol- 
‘lows, that the Unities fo rigoroufly infifted on by the Cri- 
‘ tics, were obferved by the antients only becaufe the Cho- 
‘ rus made them neceflary ; and, that the moderns may be 
‘ allowed to difpenfe with them, fince the invention of a va- 
‘ riety of fcenes, makes_the ftrict obfervation of unity of 
‘ place unneceflary; and, fince the intervals between the 
‘ aéts, allow the Poet whatever latitude he thinks proper, 
‘ with regard to time.’ : 


In comparing the theatrical pieces of the three nations, he 
gives a concife defcription of the Italian comedy, which’the 
generality of his Readers, who are, probably, not very well 
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acquainted with that {pecies of dramatic entertainment, wil] 
perufe with fatisfaction. We cannot, however, fubfcribe 
altogether to what our Author afferts, in defence of the Ita. 
lian Operas ; and yet there is fome truth in his obfervations. 
We fhall extrac part of them; as a profefled defence of this 
kind of entertainment, after it has been fo ludicroufly and 
feverely cenfured by Mr. Addifon, and other celebrated Writ. 
ers, muft be an object of fome curiofity to the Reader, 


‘ The Italian operas have been fo feverely cenfured, that 
¢ it will certainly feem an ill judged aod extravagant attempt 
© to endeavour to vindicate them. The celebrated Mr, Ad- 
¢ difon, who, notwithftanding his extenfive reputation, was 
¢ by no means infallible, either incriticifm, or any other fub- 
‘ jeé&t, feems to have grofly mifreprefented Italy in general, 
€ and the Italian operas in particular. His book of Travels 
© intoltaly, appears to be the work of apedant, whofe mind 
‘ was fo engrofled by ancient Italy, that modern Italy efeaped 
‘ his obfervation. It confifts almoft wholly of citations from 
‘ the claffic Authors, whofe defcriptions of promontories, 1i- 
‘ vers, woods, and towns, he has tranfcribed with great 
‘ care; but thofe who look for a juft account of the policy, 
‘ manners, or literature of Italy in this work, will find them- 
‘ felves greatly difappointed. 


¢ Mr. Addifon, in thus vilifying the Italians, among whom 
¢ learning was reftored in Europe, and who are not inferior 
‘ to any nation, ancient or modern, either in arts or fciences, 
¢ feems to have followed the example of his pedantic. ac- 


© quaintance Boileau, who, to ufe an expreffion of his own, 


< was tout heriffe de Grec, tout bouffi de Latin. He has infulted 
‘ Taffo, one of the greateft Poets the world ever produced, 
* in that well-known verfe : 


Et le clinquant du Taffe a tout lor de Virgile. 


‘ Tothis judgment Mr. Addifon has fub{cribed, telling us, 
“ that he prefers a fingle verfe of Virgil to all the tinfl of 
“ Tafflo. Not contented with running town the Italian Au- 
¢ thors, he has likewife declared againft their mufic, which 
¢ has always been allowed, by the unanimous fuitrage of Eu- 
¢ rope, to furpafs that of all other nations. His objections 
* to the opera are trivial and common, fuch as the abfutdity 
© of tranfacting common affairs by mufic; the tendency of 
¢ mufic to enervate the minds of men, and the extravagan- 
6-cies of the reprefentation. . . 


© With regard to the firft, we might as well objeét to.tta- 


'€ gedy, becaufe the perfons of the drama”exprefs themfelves 
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upon the commoneft occafions in blank verfe, and in an 
elevated ftile. This objection appears to be as frivolous as. 
that of fome Englifhmen to the French tragic Poets; no- 
thing, according to thefe profound Critics, can be fo un- 
natural as a converfation carried on in rhime. Such Con- 
noiffeurs have not difcernment enough to perceive, that 
what is adapted to the genius of one language, may be con- 
trary tothe genius of another; and that rhime verfe, which 
produces fo bad an effect in Englith tragedy, is fo effential 
to French tragedy, that it could not fubfift without it. This 
is evident from experience, rhyme could not take upon the 
Englifh ftage, notwithftanding all the efforts of Dryden, 
Lee, and Otway to maintain it; nor could a French trage- 
dy ever fucceed without it, though M. de la Motte wrote 
an Oedipus in profe ; and other Authors have endeavoured 
to introduce blank vere. 


a ee a ee ee ee ee ee 


‘ With regard to the fecond objection, of the tendency of 
mufic to enervate the minds of Englifhmen, and deprive 
them of that heroic fpirit, which has made them fo formid- 
able to the reft of Europe, it feems to be a fchool-boy’s pre- 
judice, poor pedantic common-place, fuggefted by a known 
paflage in Plato de Republica. Such pitiful reafoning ap- 
pears to be fully anfwered, by the’great and glorious’ fuc- 
cefles of the Britifh nation, inan age when operas were ne- 
ver encouraged with greater liberality and munificence. 


Pe eee ee er ee ee a 2 


‘ With refpeét to the abfurdities in the reprefentation, it is ; | 
apprehended, that Mr. Addifon has been guilty of a little 
exaggeration; his raillery concerning the lion, the fparrows 
ie which the heads of the audience were in danger, &c. 
is altogether flat, infipid, and as devoid of probability as 
true humour.—However, allowing that there might have 
‘ been fome extravagance in the decorations of operas at that 
‘time, they are no longer liable to that objection, being 
* conducted with a decency equal to their magnificence. 


7 
. 
‘ 
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‘ It has often been urged againft Italian operas, that the 
‘ pieces themfelves are mean performances, compofed merely 
‘ for the fake of the mufic, without either genius or accura- 
‘cy. It muft be allowed, that there are many, which are S 
* by no means finifhed pieces; yet, even thefe are not fo de- 
‘ fpicable as the antagonifts of the Italian opera reprefent 
‘them. Inthe fongs there are many pretty thowvhts; and, 
if they were adequately rendered in Englith verfe, I make 
‘no doubt but they would meet with many admirers, even 
* among thofe who.are fo ftrongly prepoflefled againft operas. .. 
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¢ The dramatic pieces of Metaftafio, which are compofed 
pretty nearly in the manner of the ancient tragic poets, 
and with the moft exact obfervation of the unities, muf 
be allowed to be poems of a merit not inferior to that of 
the productions of Sophocles, A:fchylus, and Euripides, 
Apoftolozeno, who has compofed, in the fame tafte, is by 
many thoyght to rival Metaftafio. 


an ea a eR & 


‘ In fine, the Italian opera, when it at once unites the 
beauties of poetry, the grace of action, the magnificence 
of habits, the pomp of decorations, and the charmsof mu- 
fic, muft be allowed to be the moft exquifite of all dramatic 
entertainments.’ 


2 


We fhall leave this extract without any other comment 
than that of barely obferving, that as the Author affures the 
public, his opinions are not the effect of either friendthip or 
ill-will, but the genuine dictates of an unbiaffed and impar- 
tial judgment, we think he might have exprefied himfelf in 
the above ftrictures, as well as in many others, with more 
moderation, in ceniuring the performances of Writers, as 
well as Actors, of eftablifhed reputation. There is alfomore 
truth, perhaps, than politenefs or good-nature, in the infi- 
nuations he frequently lets fall, to the difadvantage of the 
moral characters of both. 


In clofing this article, we cannot help obferving, that we 
entirely agree with this Author, in the preference he gives 
to the French theatre, in point of morality; and think the 
cenfure he paffes on ours, very juft. 

K-n~-k 





The Werld loft and regained by Love. An allegorical Tale. To 
whith is added, Iphis and Amaranta, or Cupid revenged. 
y2mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Burd. 


\O thofe who are fond of allegorical writing, this Tale 
may afford an agreeable entertainment. Were’ it 
cloathed in a poetical drefs, and fubjeé&ted to a few altera- 
tions, it might make no mean figure as a poem. But this, 
perhaps, would have coft the Author more time and trouble 
than he chofe to beftow upon it: fince, with refpeét to poe- 
tical productions, he complains in the ftrain Horace did long 
ago, that it has pafled into an axiom, that none but the an- 
tients knew any thing of the matter; and that no, — 
, that 
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that kind will go down, unlefs the Author’s epitaph be fome- 
where engraved in Gothic chara&ters\ ” 


c 
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‘ Oh horrid,’ fays he, ‘:methinks I hear fome of} your V ir- 
tuofi cry out, a work planned and wrote:in ourown coun- 
try! why can any one that has the leaft concern for his re- 
putation, think of reading it /—If it had the fanction only 
of two or three centuries (and what antiquity is that for a 
book) one might bear.to turn it over, to read ‘a page or 
two perhaps,—but a work that {till fmells of the prefs !— 
Infufferable! there is no bearing it near one! and it would 
be ftill worfe, if its Author was living. . 


¢ Why, really Gentlemen, the Author is living; he is 
upon my word; and, what is more, is not at all anxious 
to procure his book the advantage that would accrue to it 


from his being dead. 


‘Hey! what! the Author living, and we read his book ? 
—worfe and worfe! there is no bearing this; we muft 
really wait till the Author is dead, Sir, before we can think 
fo much as of looking upon his title-page. 


‘ Indeed in your little novels and romances, the thing is 
not of fuch confequence. One may even be acquainted 
with the Authors. We dine almoft every day in company 
with fome one or other of them, and give the reft where- 
withal to get them adinner. By this means we acquire a 
privilege of diverting ourfelves, when we pleafe, at the 
expence of the Author, and his book, without pretending 
to be in the leaft acquainted with the rules of compofition. 
Study is a fatiguing thing, and ferves for nothing but to fill 
one’s head with doubts. In thefe affairs we aét upon anin- 
ftin&tive principle of tafte that never fails us; an Author 
muft hit this if he is defirous to pleafe; otherwife, he may 
affure himfelf, our cat-calls are always ready for him. 


© We good-natured creatures, who fet up for the ftandard 
of polite tafte, feldom let a morning pafs without reading 
over fome new pamphlet, while the Valet is drefling our 
hair; and very frequently the Author is waiting in another 
room, impatient to know the fate of his piece, from the 


Judgment we form of it. . 


It is not requifite to gain our approbation, that the Au- 
thor writes in a noble ftile, at once plain and intelligible ; 
that his work throughout contains a ufeful moral; that his 
characters all think and aé confiftently, and that the whole 
is interfperfed with the moft vere reflections ; or, laft- 


i 3 , ly, 
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‘ ly, that he has with equal force of colouring, painted the 
¢ beauties of virtue, and the deformity of vice: all this 
‘ paffes with us for mere pedantifm; and are we not in the 
© right, pray, when we have laid it down as a rule, that an 
« Author fhould write with no other view, but to amufe his 
6. ‘ 


Readers ? 


‘ But if an Author gives us a natural and lively defcription 
© of a Petit Maitre, with his fafhionable air, fimpering, 
« fmiling, and abounding in fmart repartees; if he has care- 
¢ fully avoided clogging his work with the lumber of reafon- 
¢ ing; and endeavours wholly to amufe, and not inftrua, 
¢ If a tafte for trifling runs through the whole of his perform- 
‘ ance, and that pretty nothingne{s, which fo much delights 
‘ the delicate ear, or efpecially if he ftrikes out fomething 
¢ new in this way: oh! then we are in raptures! tranfport- 
‘ ed out of our wits, we hug the dear book, we doubledown 
‘ aleaf where it moft charms us, and then away we hurry to 
‘ the toilet of fome fafhionable Lady.—Dear Madam, here 
‘ is fomething new, beautiful, divine! ah! there is no read- 
< ing it, it muft be devoured! See! there is a paflage—We 
¢ fhew the leaf doubled down—the paflage is read :—no body 
« underftands it; fo much the better; but every one is in 
¢ raptures with the prettinefs of the thought — The whole 
¢ book is in the fame tafte, fgy we—The Author is a Phe- 
¢ nix, and his book an invaluable treafure. This is the firft 
‘ copy that has yet appeared; therefore we may this very 
¢ afternoon take the honour of a thoufand expreffions, and 
‘ witty turns, that have never yet been heard of. Ah, what 
‘ a pleafure it is to talk in a ftile unlike every body elfe* !’ 


Our Readers will excufe our not giving any abftract of the 
piece itfelf, as it would be too dry and barren, without run- 
ning into thofe occafional cenhellsisiants, which would fwell 
the article beyond bounds. Let it fuffice to fay, it is founded 
on the circumftance of an old woman’s being run away with 
by a young Monk:. to which adventure the Author has an- 
nexed a variety of epifodes, and has worked up the whole in 
a manner pleafing and poetical. 


The other piece, containing the complaints, occupation, 
and reveries of Iphis, in the abfence of Amaranta, 1s 


* We fuppofe the Writer means here to refleét on the fingularity 
and nothingnefs, as we have heard it called, of Triftram Shandy. — 
Poor Trifiram! alas, how much obloquy will the peculiarity of thy 
idiom, and the hereditary whimficalnefs of thy family opinions, 
biing upon thee! 
written 
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written in the true fpirit of a lover. His attempt to drown 
the remembrance of herin wine; and the prevalence of beau- 
ty over the charms of the bottle, which compleats' Cupid’s 
revenge, being thus agreeably verfified, we fubjoin the fol- 
lowing extract as a {pecimen of the Author's poetical abilities, 










































A I R. 


Ne rNot:thus felt my breaft when in love’s gentle bands 
Our hearts were united, enfolded our hands ; 
When our days undifturb’d ftill roll’d on in their fpring, t 
And forefaw not the anguifh that abfence might bring. 
When our conteft was only which of us fhould feel 
The tend’reft fenfations of amorous zeal : 
When our lips wanted language our flames to difclofe, 
Yet our eyes furnifh’d glances more {peaking than thofe. 
When if mov’d by caprice, or incited by love, 
I] feign’d fome flight quarrel her paffion to prove ; 
Her languifhing fighs, and her pearl dropping tears, 
Soon, clearing her innocence, banifh’d my fears. . 
When confounding thofe fighs, and thofe fears with my own, 
What joys have I tafted, what raptures have known! 
When delight fprang from doubt, where moft worth I could 

trace, 

In her fweetnefs of temper, or charms of her face. 


RECITATIVO. 


Alas! deluding image of my joy, 

Why haft thou fled ? a ftill perfif?’ft to fly? 
Why in thy place doft lodge heart breaking care ; 
The forms of hopelefs love and black defpair ? 


Al R. 


Come then, jolly Bacchus, affift me to banith, 
The pains and the follies of love from my heart ; 
Before thy bright nectar in fumo fhall vanith 
The pangs of fond paffion and jealoufy’s fmart. 
Thou gay God of drinking, thy bleffings unfold here, 
And forgetting this vain infignificant lafs. 
Like Silenus, alone I’ll delight to grow older, 
Midft the cluck of the bottle and clink of the glafs. 


AIR. 


But foft !—what rapt’rous dream of blifs! 
Extatic joy! tranfporting charms ! 
Tis the !—the fmiles !—prefents the kifs ! 
And reaches forth her {nowy arms! 
1i4 Bacchus 
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- Bacchus avaunt!—TI call’d not thee ;— 
Thefe are the fweets I ftill prefer : 
Thy nectar equals not with me 
One fimile, one fingle look from her. . 


On the whole, tho’ we think there is much merit ‘inthe 
publication before us, we imagine it is of that kind which 


will not take with the majority of Readers. 
K-n-k 


The Trinitarian Controverfy Reviewed: Or, a Defence of the 
Appeal to the Common Senfe of all Chriftian People, te, 
W herein every particular advanced by the Rev. Dr. Mc. Don- 
NELL™, in his fincere Chriftian’s Anfwer to the Appeal, is dif- 
tinétly confidered ; feveral other Subjects relative to the Quef- 
tion are difcuffed; and an humble Attempt is made to put a final 
Period, if poffible, to this Controverfy, by a ‘hin Addrefs to 
the moft judscious Defenders of the Athanafian Trinity.” By 
the Author of the Appeal. 8vo. 5s. Millar. © - 





T is fcarce poffible, in our opinion, for a ferious and im- 

partial Chriftian to perufe this performance, without be- 
ing highly pleafed with the manner in which it is written, 
and the fpirit that breathes through the whole of it. The 
Author appears in the character of a candid and modeft 
Enquirer after truth; of a zealous and confiftent Proteftant; 
fhews nothingof that violent and angry {fpirit which is 
but too frequently to be met with in controverfial writings 
upon religious fubjeéts; treats his adverfary with due free- 
dom, but in fuch a manner as becomes a Gentleman and a 
Chriftian ; and feems, indeed, to have no other view in what 
he writes, but to vindicate the caufe of important truth, with- 
out confidering what worldly inconveniencies his honeft free- 
dom may expofe him to. 


Who the Author is, we know not: his Antagonift endea- 
vours to give bad impreffions of him, for not having’ prefixed 
his name to the Appeal: in anfwer to which, hear what he 
fays. | , 


¢ As my name was of no confequence to the public, I did 
* not think it neceflary: and if I had prefixed my name, 
€ you would probably have charged me with infolence and 
€ prefumption. Befides, my name hasno relation to the ar- 
¢ guments propofed; if they are good and folid, they ought 
€ to be admitted, without any regard to the Author’s name ; if 


* Sce Review, vol. XVI. p. 193. , 
, ¢ they 
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they are weak and trifling, they may be eafily anfwered. 
With refpect to your manner of treating me upon this occa- 
fion, I am difpofed to impute it to.a warm.zeal. for what 

ou efteem the caufe of God, which fometimes carries you 
beyond the {trict bounds of Chriftian charity: and in, re- 
turn for what you have faid, I heartily with you all fuccefs 
in your minifterial office, with refpect to thofe points’ in 
which we are agreed. | 


< a . 
‘ As to the Author of the Appeal, it is fuficient for Chrif- 


tian people to be acquainted, that he profefles himfelf at 
this time, a Minifter of Chrift, officiating in the Church of 
England: that he has fairly and openly declared his diffent 
from the Athanafian forms in that very congtegation, where 
he declared his affent and confent, when he took pofleffion 
of the living: that he has profeffed his refolution never to 
fubfcribe the Thirty-nine Articles, nor to declare his affent 
to forms which he thinks contrary to the word: of God. 
Farther, he thinks himfelf under no obligation to ‘refign his 
minifterial office, as he omits no parts of the Lithurgy, but 
fuch as the Church had no right to impofe: that the Church 
itfelf, in which he officiates, is founded upon the rights of 
Minifters and People, to judge and practice for themfelves 
in matters of religion; without which we muft have lain 
to this very day in the grofs corruptions of Popery: that 
he profeffes a dutiful fubmiffion to his Superiers in all law- 
ful inftances, that do not break in upon that duty he owes 
to the great Shepherd and Bifhop of our Souls. 


‘ When you charge the Author of the Appeal with pre- 
tending to a readinefs to fuffer any thing in this glorious 
caufe ; let it be obferved, that as he profeffes himfelf a Mi- 
nifter of Chrift, he is very fenfible of his duty, if he fhould 
be called upon to fuffer any diftrefs upon account of his re- 
ligious principles: but if he has exprefled himfelf too con- 
fidently upon this point, he readily acknowleges it as a 
fault. The example of St. Peter, Cranmer, one of our 
firft Reformers, and many others, fhould teach us to be 
humble, and diffident of our own ftrength; and fhould 
oblige us to be more follicitous to approve our fincerity to 
God and Chrift, by filent aés of refignation, and a ftrong 
refolution formed in the heart, than to recommend our- 
felves to men, by rafh and confident boaftings. However, 
it is proper Chriftian people fhould be aflured, that the Au- 
thor of the Appeal thinks himfelf in earneft, and humbly 


hopes, by the affiftance of God, to be able to take up the 
| © Crofs 
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¢ Crofs of Chrift, if the caufe of God fhould require it at 
© his hands. 


« I never aimed at being a Champion, or Leader, as you 
‘ charge me, but thought myfelf obliged to fet Chriftian peo- 
‘ ple right in an important point of faith and worfhip, which 
‘ | apprehend had never been laid fo plainly before them,’ 


In regard to the fubject of our Author's performance, it has 
been fo often difcufled, that fcarce any thing new can be 
expected upon it. We fhall content ourfelves, therefore, 
with obferving, in general, that whoever is defirous of feeing 
every important point, relating to the Trinitarian Contro- 
verfy, treated inaclear, rational, eafy, and fatisfactory man- 
ner, will find it in the work now before us; towards the 
conclufion of which we-have the Author’s fentiments con- 
cerning civil eftablifhments of religion. 


¢ Who would have thought it poffible,’ fays_he, ‘ that Di- 
vines who are ftiled Proteftant and Chriftian, fhould ear- 
neftly contend for that impious principle, namely, that it 
is a duty incumbent on men to conform to the eftablithed 
religion of the country ; and that thofe perfons, who by 
public preaching and writing oppofe any doétrine or religi- 
ous practice fettled by public authority, fhould be punifhed 
as the law direéts? ‘This, I cannot help judging, is fet- 
ting up the authority of the civil Magiftrate in matters of 
religion and confcience in the place of that of God, and 
has a natural tendency to fanctify all the vile fuperftition 
and impious idolatry eftablithed in almoft all ages and coun- 
tries: it likewife is calculated to juftify all the perfecutions 
that Jews or Chriftians ever fuffered upon account of con- 
fcience, as being exprefsly founded upon this pretence, that 
they oppofed the religion of the country, and refufed to 
worfhip Gods eftablifhed by law. In truth, all external 
‘force is inconfiftent with the nature of religion. Either 
men are convinced of the truth of Chriftianity by reafon 
and argument, or they are not: if they are real believers, 
they do not want any compulfive methods to make them 
worthippers of God in the way prefcribed by his holy word ; 
they will readily comply with Gofpel worfhip, upon prin- 
ciples of confcience, and the duty they owe to God and 
Chrift: if they are not real believers, external force of 
every kind is an improper method to make them fo; or ra- 
ther it naturally tends to produce inward unbelief, and ex- 
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on the fame footing; the holy religion of Chrift, and the 
grofleft fuperftition and idolatry, are fupported by the fame 
5 ¢ impious 
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ternal hypocrify: in this cafe truth and falfhood are put up- | 
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jmpious method; and, confequently, the genuine religion 


‘ of Chrift is really hurt by, but receives no additional fup- 


¢ 
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port from, human eftablifhments. 


‘ To prevent mifconftruction, I would not be thought to 
argue again{ft any rational methods a Chriftian Magiftrate 
can employ to promote religion amongft the people com- 
mitted to his charge. I humbly prefume, that a Chriftian 
Magiftrate cannot difcharge his duty more:agreeably to the 
will of God, than when he punifhes all fuch outward a¢ti- 
ons as are violations of the eternal law of righteoufnefs, 
and are injurious to the members of civil fociety. And 
with regard to matters of religion, he has, I think, a right 
to provide for the public worfhip of Almighty God, by 
propofing and recommending forms to his people, but not 
by. impofing the ufe of them by any fort of worldly penal- 
ties; which forms, as being defigned for great numbers of 
men, fhould be drawn up as free as pofiible from all points 
of doubtful difputation. Neither can a Chriftian Magi- 
{trate be faid to exceed the bounds of his office, when he 
takes proper care to get the ignorant inftructed in the fun- 
damental doétrines of all true religion; piety, righteouf- 
nefs, and fobriety, on which the happinefs of human fo- 
ciety certainly depends. And as to points of fpeculation, 
and different ways of worfhip, the Magiftrate then truly 
maintains the religious rights of his fubjects, when he pro- 
teéts them all in exercifing their undoubted right of judging 
for themfelves, and of profeffing and praétifing in confe- 
quence of that judgment; when he difcourages not only 
violent oppreffions, but likewife all abufes and injuries, up- 
on a religious account; when he reftrains the fiery zeal of 
perfecuting, and interefted Bigots, from breaking in upon 
the civil rights of his other fubjects, and maintains them 
all equally in that liberty with which God and Chrift hath 
made them free. This, I apprehend, is the only rational 
method a Chriftian Governor is capable of ufing to exprefs 
his concern for the honour of God, and the advancement 
of true religion, which cannot poffibly be effected by force 
and perfecution. ‘There muft neceflarily be variety of fenti- 
ments in religious matters, as well as other things, by the very 
conftitution of nature which God hath given us ; and thee 
never occafion any difturbance in human fociety, when 
men are left fo the dictates of their confciences in all 
cafes that are not injurious to civil fociety. It is the re- 
ftraint of liberty, it is the attempting to bring men to uni- 


formity of profeffions, by force and violence, that has al- 
¢ ready 
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* 


ready done fo much mifchief in the world, that all 
perfons fhould tremble at the thoughts of this deadly evil, 


¢ Having thus delivered my fentiments upon the civil efta- 
blifhment of religion, to which I have been naturally led; 
let this be the folemn conclufion of this famous ‘controver. 
fy, with which the Chriftian Church has been more or lef 
perplexed thefe fourteen’hundred years; when Dr. Ran- 
dolph, Dr. Burton, Dr. Chapman, Dr. Stebbing, ‘or any 
other learned Divines, can prove it confiftent with ‘com- 
mon fenfe, that two perfons are equal in effential perfec. 
tions to the one fupreme God, from whom they have con- 
fefledly received their being, powers, and offices, and who 
act in all things according to his fupreme will and pleafure : 
when they produce from the New Teftament, one plain 
declaration fetting forth, or neceflarily implying, that’the 
true precife, and exaét defcription of the one Supreme God 
is a Being confifting of three co-equal perfons, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoft, without the affiftance of remote'and 
confequential arguings and deduétions: when they can 
point out one plain inftance or precept, that it is the duty 
of Chriftians to worfhip the Holy Spirit as God, and'three 
perfons and one God, in prayer, praife, or glory: when 
they can fhew, that it is the duty of a Minifter of Chrift, 
to profefs his faith according to acts of Parliament; and to 
offer up worfhip in compliance with the determination of 
the civil power, without any warrant from God: when 
thefe learned Divines have clearly fhewn thefe few particu- 
lars, which, if true, may very eafily be done, as they 
chiefly depend upon plain facts; then I am obliged, asa 
fincere Chriftian, to afk public pardon for the offence given 
by the publication of the Appeal and this Defence, and to 
retract my religious profeffions, and to alter my practice in 
the public fervice of the Church. But, on the other hand, 
if thefe learned Divines cannot give impartial Bereans fa- 
tisfaction upon fuch important points, on which the whole 
ftrefs of the controverfy depends; and if, when called up- 
on, they are abfolutely filent, it neceffarily follows, that 
the Trinitarian Controverfy is at laft brought to a final pe- 
riod, as the moft judicious Defenders of a confubftantial 
Trinity, tacitly give up the caufe by not venturing to plead, 
when they are obliged to deliver their anfwer to the quef- 
tion where it pinches. In this cafe Chriftian Divines are 
certainly obliged to act fairly as well as the Appellant ; ‘and 
therefore I muft take the liberty of reminding them of ‘that 


folemn time, when we muft appear before the es, are 
‘ feat 
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‘ feat of Chrift; and beg leave to afk their own confciences, 
« whether it be confiftent with the character of Minifters of 
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Chrift, to employ all their abilities, learning, and influence 
in the world, to fupport corrupt doctrines and practices, 
for which they cannot offer the leaft colour, of evidence, 
and which have done infinite mifchief to the caufe of 
Chrift’s religion; it being in vain to expeét the converfion 
of Jews, Mahometans, and Heathens, whilft they are 
taught to believe; that the doctrine of three perfons and 
one God, and the worfhip practifed in confequence of it, 
are fundamental points of the Gofpel of Chrift? I amun- 
der terrible apprehenfions, that a regard to the A&t of Uni- 
formity, though eftablifhed by King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, will make a poor figure before Chrift’s ‘tribunal, 
amidit a furrounding number of Martyrs and Confeffors, 
who endured bitter fufferings, and laid down their lives, 
becaufe they preferred the commands of God to the, autho- 
rity of the civil Magiftrate. 


‘ As no power on earth has a right to appoint the ufe of 
forms that break in upon the true character of Almighty 
God, and the holy worfhip, fettled and determined by his 
exprefs authority; fo it is high time that the fupreme au- 
thority of the One God and Father of all, fhould be con- 
fiftently maintained, and a regard to it reduced to practice, 
in oppofition to all authority, civil and ecclefiaftical, of the 
whole globe, by which the worfhip of the one Supreme 
God has been overclouded with numberlefs forms of fuper- 
ftition, and in fome places quite extinguifhed by grofs Idola- 
try: and therefore I do in the moft folemn manner proteft, 
not only againft the Athanafian doétrine and worfhip, and 
all forms in which they are fet forth or implied, but like- 
wife againft the authority by which they were at firft efta- 
blifhed, and are now fupported in this Proteftant Church : 
which is no more than maintaining this plain truth, that 
the determination of the Supreme Lord of the univerfe, 
with refpe& to a matter he has referved to himfelf, is of in- 
finitely more weight than the decrees and authority of Coun- 
cils, Pape? Synods, Convocations, and Parliaments. 


‘ My name is of no confequence to the public ; but I pro- 

fefs myfelf an unworthy Minifter of Chrift, conforming to 

the Liturgy of the Church of England, fo far as it is war- 

ranted by, or not inconfiftent. with Scripture, and profefs 

: ready obedience to my Superiors in every lawful in- 
ance,’ 


We 
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We cannot, on this occafion, refrain from highly applaud. 
ing the honefty and noble freedom of this Author, and ex- 
prefling our fincere wifhes, that the number of fuch Mini- 
fters of the Gofpel as fincerely enquire after religious truth, 
and openly declare their fentiments, may daily increafe, 
Then, indeed, might we expect to fee, what would give in- 
expreflible pleafure to every good Chriftian and honeft Protef- 
tant to fee—our ecclefiaftical conftitution reformed in regard 
to doétrine, difcipline, worfhip, and practice; the public 
forms of our Church purged from many things which at pre- 
fent difgrace them, and fome of which, we will be bold to 
fay, would have difgraced the moft abfurd fyftem of Pagan 
fuperftition. 


It is melancholy to confider, that in an age of fo much 
knowlege, in a country blefled with higher and nobler privi- 
leges, both of a civil and religious nature, than any other 
under heaven, no attempt it made, by the Governors of our 
Church, to rectify what is amifs in her conftitution, remove 
obftacles, fupply defeéts, and, ina word, to make thofe altera- 
tions and improvements, which the wifeft, moft learned, pi- 
ous, and judicious of her members acknowlege to be necef- 
fary. The nation is at prefent in a flourifhing condition ; 
that power which is Almighty feems to have gone forth with 
our fleets and armies, and crowned them with victory ; that wif- 
dom which is unerring appears to have prefided over our public 
councils, and to have infpired our Governors with prudence, 
fortitude, and fteadinefs; the rage of faction has, in a great 
meafure, ceafed; the murmurs of difcontent and party are 
filenced; joy and gladnefs poffefs every heart, and animate 
every countenance ; and a noble fpirit of improvement ap- 
pears in arts, manufactures, and commerce. But let us caft 
our eye to the CuurRcCH, and, in the fpirit of meeknefs and 
candour, afk any impartial and intelligent Obferver the fol- 
lowing queftions: Do our Bifhops and Paftors, in general, 
fhew that concern for the honour of Chriftianity, and the 
intereft of Religion, which they fhew for worldly inter- 
efts and honours? Have our Bifhops, in particular, given 
the public any reafon to think, that they are fincerely defir- 
ous of bringing about a reformation in our religious eftablifh- 
ment, or of favouring or encouraging any attempts of this 
kind that may have been made by any of the inferior Clergy? 
Is the plan of education at our Univerfities, properly adapted 
to qualify Students to difcharge, with ufefulnefs and honour, 
-the important duties of the minifterial charaéter? Can tt 
be faid, confiftently with truth, that a majority of thofe who 
are defigned for the Church, at the time of their —s 
the 
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the Univerfity, are properly qualified to explain the doctrines, 
and enforce the duties of Chriftianity; or, indeed, to have 
made any tolerable progrefs in thofe ttudies which, it is uni- 
verfally acknowleged, they who take upon them the facred 
character, ought to be well acquainted with? Is there no 
juft foundation for the common complaint, that the Clergy 
are, in general, very remifs in the difcharge of their duty? 
Is not that grofs ignorance, which is fo obfervable in the 
lower claffes of our people, in a great meafure, owing to the 
negligence of their Paftors? And to what caufe 4s it owing, 
thatthe Roman Catholic Priefts have lately been fo fuccefsful 
in gaining over profelytes to their errors and fuperftition ? 


Thefe Queries we leave with our Readers. Perhaps they 
may excite fome ferious reflections in the minds of thofe who 
attentively confider them. 


Memoirs of the Life of the late George-Frederic Handel. To 
which is added, a Catalogue of his Works, and Obfervations 
upon them. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Dodfley. 





LT HO?’ the Hiftory of a Mufician may be confidered, 
by many, as the leaft important, and the leaft gene- 
rally interefting, {pecies of Biography; yet the life of fo great 
+ Gentius as the late Mr. Handel, who was, in truth, the 
very Shakefpeare of Mufic, cannot be altogether an indifferent 
fubjeét to the admirers of that exquifite fcience ; and more efpe- 
cially to thofe who are proficients in it. They in particular, 
will be pleafed with thefe Memoirs of Mr. Handel, not only 
on account of the anecdotes relating to the incidents of that 
great man’s life, but alfo for the fake of the Writer’s inge- 
nious obfervations on his truly admirable compofitions. 
Our Author’s remarks, indeed, appear to be thofe of a Con- 
noifleur in the art they relate to; or, at leaft, they feem to 
come from a man of tafte, in this delightful and rational 
amufement. And as to the Author’s manner of writing, 
it isfree, eafy, and not inelegant. If it wants any thing, it 
is that laboured correétnefs which diftinguifhes the works of 
thofe who are Writers by profeffion; but whofe works, at 
~ the fame time, are often equally deftitute of certain graces, 
which are generally found in the more negligent, but more 
liberal, compofitions of fuch Writers as dare be bold enough, 
like the preat fubject of the prefent performance, to foar. be- 
yond the rules of their art: which Handel himfelf never et 
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ed or {pared to do, rather than damp the fire, or cramp the 
force, of his genius. | 


As a fpecimen. of the work, we fhall extra@ a few parti- 


culars from the Author’s account of Mr. Handel’s family, 
and of his innate propenfity to that art, in which he foon 
made fo great a figure. 


aninnana 
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¢ George-Frederic Handel was born at Hall, -a city in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, the 24th of February, 1684, by 


‘a fecond wife of his father, who was an eminent Surgeon 


-and Phyfician of the fame place, and above fixty when his 


fon was born. He had alfo one daughter by the fame wife. 
Handel always retained the ftrongeft affection for this fifter, 
to whofe only daughter, i. e. his niece now living, he be- 
queathed the greateft part of his ample fortune. 


While he was yet under feven years of age, he went 
with his father to the Duke of Saxe-Weilenfels.. . His 
{trong defire to pay a vifit to his half-brother, a good deal 
older than himfelf, (for we have before obferved,. that he 
was the iflue of a fecond marriage) and at that time Valet 
de chambre to the Prince, was the occafion of his going, 
His father intended to have left him behind, and had aétu- 
ally fet out without him. He thought one of his age a 
very improper companion when he was going to the-court 
of a Prince, and to attend the duties of his profeffion. 
The boy finding all his follicitation ineffeétual, had re- 
courfe to the only method which was left for the accom- 
plifhment of his wifh. Having watched the time of his 
father’s fetting out, and concealed his intention from the 


reft of the family, he followed the chaife on foot. It was 


probably retarded by the roughnefs of the roads, or fome 
other accident, for he overtook it before it had advanced to 


any confiderable diftance from the town. His father, great- 


ly furprifed at his courage, and fomewhat difpleafed with 
his obftinacy, could hardly refolve what courfe to take. 


-When he was afked, how he could think of the journey, 


after fuch a plain refufal had been given him;_ inftead. of 
anfwering the queftion, he renewed his intreaties. in,the 
moft prefling manner, and pleaded in language too moving 
tobe refifted. Being taken into the chaife, and carried.to 
Court, he difcovered an unfpeakable fatisfation at meeting 
with his. brother above-mentioned, whom till then he had 
never feen. : 


-& This was’ not the firft inftance of the father’s ill fuccefs, 
when he judged it expedient to oppofe or over-rule his fon’s 


© inclinations. 
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t clinations. This matter demands a more particular expli- 


‘cation, before an account can properly be givén of what? 
‘ afterwards pafled at the Court of Weifenfels: ' 


¢ From his very childhood Handel had difcévered fuch a. 
‘ trong propenfity to Mufic, ‘that his father, who always in-. 
‘tended him ‘for the ftudy of the Civil Law, had réafon to 
‘ be alarmed. Perceiving that this inclination ftill increafed, 
‘ he took every method to oppofe it. He ftriétly forbad him 
¢to meddle with any mufical inftrument; nothing of that. 
‘ kind was fuffered to remain in the houfe, nor was he ever 
‘ permitted to goto any other, where fuch kind of furnittire 
« was in ufe. All this caution and art, inftead of reftrain- 
‘ing, did but augment his paffion. He had found means te 
¢ get a little clavichord privately conveyed to a room at the 
‘ top of the houfe. To this room he conftantly ftole when 
‘ the family was afleep. He had made fome progrefs before 
« Mufic had been prohibited, and by his affiduous practice at’ 
‘ the hours of reft, had made fuch farther advances, as, tho” 
‘ not attended to at that time, were no flight prognoftics of 
‘ his future greatnefs. , . 


_© Arid here it may not be unpleafing to the Reader, juftte 

‘ remind him of the minute and fuprifing refermblance be- 
‘tween thefe paflages in the early periods of Handél’s 
‘ life, and fome which are recorded in that of the celebrated 
‘ Monfieur Pafcal, written by his fifter. Nothing could 
¢ equal the bias of the one to Mathematics, but the bias 
¢ of the other to Mufic: both in their very childhood out 
‘ did the efforts of maturer age: they purfued their refpéc- 
‘ tive ftudies not only without any affiftance, but againft the 
‘ confent of their parents, and in fpite of all the oppofition 
‘ they contrived to give them. . 


© We left our little Traveller juft on his arrival with his 
¢ father at the Duke of Saxe-Weifenfels. In fuch a fitua- 
‘tion it was not eafy to keep him from getting at harpfi- 
‘ chords, and his father was too much engaged to watch hint 
© fo clofely there ag he had done at home. He often menti- 
¢ oned to his friends, this uncontroulable humour of his fon, 
¢ which he told them he had taken great"pains to fubdue, but 
‘hitherto with little or no fuccefs. He faid it was eafy 
‘ to forefee, that if it was not fubdued very foon, it would 
€ preclude all improvements in the fcience for which he in- 
‘tended him, and wholly difconcert the plan that had been 
* formed and agreed on for his education. : : 
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‘0 Ehe reafonablenefs.of fuch apprehenfions every .oife ad- 


mitted, in cafe it was determined to adhere to the fchéme 
above-mentioned. Butthe prudence of adhering to’ it was 
doubted by many. It was obferved with reafon, that where 
Natute feemed to declare herfelf in fo ftrong amanner, re. 
fiftance was often. not only fruitlefs, but pernicious. Some 
faid, that, from al] the accounts, the cafe appeared fo 


defperate, that nothing but the cutting off his fingers could 
prevent his playing ; and others affirmed, that it was pity 
sany thing fhou 


d prevent it. Such were the fentiments and 
declarations of the Doétor’s friends in regard to his fon; 
It is not likely they would have had any great effect, ‘but 
for the following incident, which gave their advice all the 
weight and authority itfeems to have deferved. . 


‘ It happened one morning, that while he was playing on 
the orgun after-the fervice was over, the Duke was.inthe 
church. Something there was in the manner of playing, 


which drew his attention fo ftrongly, that his Highnefs, -as 


foon as he returned, afked his Valet de chambre, who jig 
was that he had heard at the organ, when the fervice was 
overs The Valet replied, that it was his brother. .The 
Duke demanded to fee him. 


* After he had feen him, and made all the enquiries which 
it was natural for a man of tafte and difcernment to make 
on fuch an occafion, he told his Phyfician, that every father 
muft judge for himfelf in what manner to difpofe of his 


children; but that, for his own part, he could not but . 


confider it as a fort of crime againft the public and pofte- 
rity, to rob the world of fuch a rifing Genius | 3s 


‘ The old Doétor ftill retained his prepoffeffions in favour 
of the Civil Law. Though he was convinced it was’ al- 
moft become an act of neceffity to yield to his fon’s incli- 
nations (as it feemed an a€tof duty to yield to the Prince’s 
advice and authority) yet it was not without the utmoft re- 
luétance that he brought himfelf to this refolution. He 
was fenfible of the Prince’s goodnefs in taking fuch notice 
of his fon, and giving his opinion concerning the beft me- 
thod of education. But he begged leave humbly to repre- 
fent to his Highnefs, that though Mufic was an elegant’aft, 
and a fine amufement, yet, if confidered as an occupation, 
it had little dignity, as having for its obje& nothing better 
than mere pleafure and entertainment: that whatever,de- 
gree of eminence his fon might arrive at in fuch a profef- 
fion, he thought that a much lef degree in many_ others. 

would be far preferable. 3 
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¢ The Prince: could not agree with him in his notidns of 
¢, Mufic as a profeflion,: which he faid» were much too: low 
s-and difparaging, as great excellence in any kind entitled 
«men togreat honour. And as to profit, he obferved, how 
«much more likely he would be to fucceed, if fuffered to 
‘ purfue the path that Nature and Providence feemed to have 
« marked out for him; than if he was forced into another 
¢ track to which he had no fuch bias; nay, to which Ke had 
¢ adirect averfion. He concluded with faying, that he was 
‘ far from recommending the ftudy of Mufic in exclufion of 
s the Languages, or of the Civil Law, provided it was poffi- 
‘ ble to reconcile them together: what he withed was, that 
‘ all of them might have fair play; that no violence might 
‘ be ufed, but the boy be left at liberty to follow the natural 
‘ bent of his faculties, whatever that might be.’ 


The advice given by the Duke to the Doétor; ‘was extferhe« 
ly fenfible, and does honour to the memory of his Highnefs. 
The elder Handel had difcernment enough to acquiefCe in it 3 
and the iffue was, his fon not only obtainéd a toleration to in- 
dulge his iftclination for Mufic, but it was agreed, that a, 
Mafter fhould' be employed to forward and affift him in it, 
till his return to Hall. For the particulars of the vaft pro- 
grefs he made,—his reception at the Courts of Berlin, Flo- 
rence, Rome, Naples, and Hanover; his fettlement in Eng- 
land; his contefts with feveral other great Mafters of Mufic, 
his rivals; and laftly, for the Author’s ingenious review of Mr. 
Handel’s compofitions,—we muft refer to the book: which 
may prove an entertaining work, even to thofe who have little 
regard (if any fuch there are) for the fcience it relates to, but 
who may, neyverthelefs, be tempted to perufe it, merely as a. 
piece of Biography—a fpecies of writing which, we imagine, 
has charms for every Reader. G 





The Sermons of Mr. Yorick—Or, Sermons by Laurence 
terne, A. M, &c. concluded. 


N our laft Number we gave an account of the firft volute 
of thefe Difcourfes, arid now proceed, without farther 
introduction, to the fecond. 


The firft Sermon contains a vindication of human nature 
from thofe falfe reprefentations that have been frequently 
Made of it, as being a marae of all that is wg ier 
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and felith. Mr. Sterne fhews, that in whatever light Man 
is viewed, we fhall fee evidently, that there is no ftation or 
condition of his life,—no office, no relation, or circumftance, 
but there arife from it fo many ties, fo many indifpenfible 
claims upon him, as muft perpetually catry him beyond any 
felfifh confideration ; and fhew plainly, that was a man foolifh- 
ly wicked enough to defign to live to himfelf alone, ‘he would 
either find it impracticable, or he would lofe, at leaft, the 
very thing which made life itfelf defirable. w 


¢ That there is felfifhnefs, and meannefs enough in the 
¢ fouls of one part of the world, to hurt the ered of the 

other part of it,’ fays he, * is what I fhall not difpute 

ayainft; but to judge of the whole, from this bad fample, 

and becaufe one mas is plotting and artful in his nature,— 

or, a fecond openly makes his pleafure or his profit the 'fole 

center of all his defigns—or, becaufe a third ftrait-hearted 

wretch fits confined within himfelf,—feels no misfortunes, 

but thofe which touch himfelf; to involve the whole race, 

without mefcy, under fuch detefted characters, is a con- 

clufion as falfe as it is pernicious; and was ‘it in general to 

gain credit, would ferve no end, but the rooting out of our 

nature all that is generous, and planting in the ftead of it 

< fuch an averlion to each other, as muft untie the bands of 
‘ fociety, and rob us of one of the greateft pleafures of it, 

¢ the mutual communication of kind offices; and by poifon-- 
‘ing the fountain, render every thing fufpe&ed that flows 

* through it.’ 
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It is, indeed, ftrange to obferve fome Writers taking plea 
fire, as it were, indrawing hideous pictures of human natures. 
by leaving out all that is generous and friendly in the heatt 
of man, and painting out the whole fpecies, as a fét of ‘eréa- 


tures incapable either of private friendihip or public fpirit,: 


but juft as the cafe fuits their own intercit and advantage. 
Suppofing our nature to be fuch as they reprefent: it to-bes’ 
what end can fuch reprefentations ferve? None, furely, but 
that of, finking us filllower.. Thofe, therefore, who would 
perfuade us to aét nobly, fliould teach us to think worthily of 
our nature, and to fet fome value upon ourfelves. This will 
-Feftrain us, in fome meafure.at leaft, from low and difhojiour- 


able purfuits, and beget a laudable pride, and true greatnefs 
of mind. > i 


In. the fecond Sermon we have fome. pertinent obfervations. 
on Solomon’s refle&tion, J returned and faw under the Sung that 
the race is not tothe fwift, &e—In the third, preached on In- 
nocent’s Day, the Author gives a fketch of the gs o 
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Herod; and confiders in the fourth, Job’s account) of the 
fhortnefs and troubles of life—JMan that is barn of a woman, 
is of few days, and full of trouble2— he cometh forth like a 
wer, and 1s cut dawn, &c.  This.is, indeed, an excellent 
Dicourfe, abounding in fine ftrokes of genuine oratory : “we 
fhall not attempt to abridge it, but we heartily recommend it 
to the perufal of our Readers. 


_ The fubje& of the fifth is evil-/peaking, from—~ if any man 
‘among you feem to be religious, &c. ‘This, in our opinion, is 
one of our Author’s beft Difcourfes; he introduces it with 
obferving, that of the many duties owing both to God and 
our Neighbour, there are fcarce, 4ny men fo bad, as not to 
dcquit themfelves of fome, and few fo good as to practife all. 
Every man feems willing enough to compound the matter, 
and adopt fo much of the fyftem, as will leait interfere with 
his ‘principal and ruling paffion ; and for thofe parts which 
would occafion a more troubiefome oppofition, to. confider 
them as hard jayings, and fo leave. them for thofe to practife, 
whofe natural tempers are better fuited to the ftruggle. So 
that a man fhall be covetous, oppreffive, sevemgalil neither 
alover of truth, or common honefty, and yet, at. the fame’ 
time, fhall be very religious, and fo fan&tified, as not once 
to fail of paying his morning and evening facrifice to God. 
Another fhali be charitable to the poor, uncharitable in his 
cenfures and opinions of all the reft of the world befides ;— 
temperate in his appetites, intemperate in his tongue; {hall 
have too much confcience and religion to cheat the man who 
trufts him, and, perhaps, as far as the bufinefs of debtor 
and creditor exterids, fhall be juft and fcrupulous to the ut- 
termoft mite; yet in matters of full as great concern, where 
he is to have the handling of the party’s reputation and good 
name,—the deareft, the tendereft property the man has,—he 
will do him irreparable damage, and rob him there, without 
mercy or pity. 

This feems to our Author to be that particular piece of in- 
confiftency and contradiction which the text is levelled’at, 
in which the words feem fo pointed, as if St. James 
‘had known. more flagrant inftances of this kind of delufion 
than what had fallen under the obfervation of any of the reft 
of the Apoftles; he being more remarkably vehement and 
copious upon that fubjeét than any other. 


After fhewing the force of the reafoning in the text, 
Mr, Sterne proceeds, ‘ This is the full force of St. 
‘ James’s reafoning, upon which I have dwelt the more, it 
‘ being the foundation upon which is grounded this clear de- 
Kk 3 ‘ cifion 
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¢ cifion of the matter left us in the text. In which the 
* Apoftle feems to have fet ‘the two characters of a Saiftt Ynd 
¢ aSlanderer, at fuch variance, that one would have thoushe 
¢ they could never have had a heart to have met together 
$ again. But there are no alliances too ftrange for this wogld, 
‘ --How many may we obierve every day, even of the gen 
¢ tler fex, as well as our own, who without convidtion, of 
§ doing much wrong, in the midit of a full career of calum- 
* ny and defamation, rife up. punctual at the ftated hour. of 
¢ prayer, leave the cruel ftory half untold till they return, 
¢ go,—and kneel down before the Throne of Heaven, thank 
‘ eae that he had not made them like others, and that his 
€ Holy Spirit had enabled them to perform the duties of the 
¢ day, in fo chriftian and con{cientious a manner ! 


¢ This delufive itch for flander, tao common in all ranig 

§ of people, whether to gratify a little ungenerous. refent- 
* ment; whether oftener out of a principle of levelling, from 
€ a narrownefs and poverty of foul, ever impatient of merit 
¢:and fuperiority in others; whether a mean ambition, or 
¢ the infatiate luft of being witty, (a talent in which ill-na- 
“ ture and malice are no ingredients,) — or laftly, whether 
¢ from a natural cruelty of difpofition, abftracted from. all 
§ views and confiderations of felf: to which one, or whether 
€ to all jointly, we are indebted for this contagious malady, 
¢ thus much is certain, from whatever feeds it fprings, 
¢ its growth and progrefs are as deftructive to, as they 

* are unbecoming a civilized people. To pafsa hard and ill- 

¢ natured reflection, upon an undefigning action; to invent, 

* or which is equally bad, to propagate a vexatious report, 

* without colour and grounds; to plunder an innocent man 

* of his chara€ter and good name, a jewel which perhaps he 

© has ftarved himfelf to purchale, sid probably would hazard 

* his life to fecure; to rob him at the fame time of his happi- 

© nefs and peace of mind; perhaps his bread,—the bread, 

$ may-be, of a virtuous family; and all this, as Solomon fays 

© of the madman, who cafteth fire-brands, arrows-and death, 

$ and faith, Am I] not in fport? all this, out of wantonnefs, 

-* and oftener from worfe motives; the whole appears fuch 4 
* complication of badnefs, as requires no words or warmth 

* of fancy toaggravate. Pride, treachery, envy, hypogrify, 
¢ malice, cruelty, and felf-love, may have been faid in one 
¢ fhape or other, to have occafioned all the frauds and mifchiefs 
¢ that ever happened in the world; but the chances againtt 

* a coincidence of them all in one perfon are fo many, that 
‘ one would haye fuppofed the charater of a eet 
$ Gerey 
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¢derer as rare and difficult a production in nature, as, that 
¢ of a great Genius, which feldom happens above onte in 
‘ an age. 


_ © But whatever was the cafe, when St. James-wrote-his 
‘ Epiftle, we have been: very fuccefsfal in later days, and 
‘ have found out the att, by a proper management. of light 
* and fhade, to compound all thefe vices together, fo ag to 
‘ give body and ftrength to the whole, whilft no one but a 
* difcerning Artift is able to difcover the labours that join in 
‘ finifhing the picture.—And, indeed, like many other bad 
‘ originals in the world,— it ftands in need of ‘all the difguife 
« it has.—For who could be enamoured of a character made 
‘up of fo loathfome a compound, — could they behold it 
‘ naked,—in its crooked and deformed fhape,—with all. its 
‘ natural and detefted infirmities laid open to public view? 


¢ And therefore, it were to be wifhed, that one, could:do 
* in this malignant cafe of the mind,—what?is generally done 
‘ for the public good, in the more malignant and epidemical 
* cafes of the body—,that is,—when they are found infeéti- 
‘ous, to write a hiftory of the diftemper, and afcertain all 
‘ the fymptoms of the malady, fo that every one might know, 
‘whom he might venture to go near, with tolerable fafety 
* to himfelf.——But alas! the fymptoms of this appear in fo 
‘many ftrange and contradictory fhapes, and vary fo won- 
‘derfully with the temper and habit of the Patient, that they 
‘are not to be clafled, — or reduced to any one regular 
( fyftem. 


‘ Ten thoufand are the vehicles in which this deadly poi- 
‘fon is prepared and communicated to the world,—and by 
‘ fome artful hands, it is done by fo fubtile and nice an in- 
‘fufion, that it is not to be tafted or difcovered, but by its 
‘ effects, 


“6 How frequently is the honefty and integrity of a man 
‘ difpofed of, by a {mile or a fhrug?—How many good and 
* generous actions have been funk into oblivion, brs dif- 
“ truftful look,—or ftampt with the imputation of proceed- 
‘ing from bad motives, by a myfteriows and feafonable 
* whifper ? 


...* Look into companies of thofe whofe gentle natures fhould 
* difarm them,—we fhall find no better account. How 
‘large a portion of chaftity is fent out of the world by 
YY diffant hints,—-nodded away, and cruelly winked into fu{- 
‘ ptcion, by the envy.of thofe, who are pafled all :emptation 
| Of it themfelves. How often does the reputation of a help- 
Kk 4 * lefs 
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. &lefs creature bleed by a report—which: the party, who js at 
“€ theto propagate it, beholds with fo much pity and fellpw. 


Yorr#cn’s Sermons, 


* feeling,—that fhe is heartily forry for it,—hopes in God it 
¢ ig nottrue;—however, as Archbifhop Tillotfon wittily ob- 
¢ ferves upon it/ is refolved in the mean time, to give the re- 
¢ port her pafs, that at leaft it may have fair: play to take its 
fortune in the:world,—to be believed or not, according 


to the charity of thofe into whofe hands it fhall happen 
to fall. % 


¢ So fruitful is this vice in variety of expedients, to-fatiate 
as well as difguife itfelf! But if thefe fmoother weapons 
cut fo fore, what fhall we fay of open and unblufhing fcan- 
dal—fubjeted to no caution,—tied down to no reftraints? 
—If the one, like an arrow fhot in the dark, does never- 
thelefs fa much fecret mifchief,—this, like the peftilence 
which rageth at noon day, fweeps all before it, levellin 

without diftinétion the good and the bad; a thoufand fall 


“ 
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© 


awn 


$ fo rent and torn in this tender part of them, fo unmerci- 
‘ fully butchered, as fometimes never to recover either the 
* wounds,—or the anguifh of heart,—which they have occa- 
© fioned.’ | 


There are fome, however, who feem to think, that the 
inconveniencies and ill effets which the world feels from the 
licentioufnefs of this practice, are counterbalanced by, the 
real influence it has upon mens lives and condu&t. ‘To thofe 
who in this objection are really concerned for the, caufe of 
‘virtue, our Author recommends what would much more ef- 
feQually ferve her intereft, and be a furer token of their zeal 
and attachment to her, viz. in all fuch plain inftances where 
it feems to be a duty to fixadiftinction betwixt the good and 
the bad—to let their actions fpeak it, inftead of their words, 
or at leaft to let them both fpeak one language. We all of 
us, he obferves, talk fo loud againft vicious charaGters, and 
are fo unanimous in our cry again{ft them—that an unexperi- 
enced man, who only tufted his ears, would imagine the 
whole world was in an uproar about it, and that mankind 
were all aflociating together, to hunt vice utterly out of the 
‘world.—Shift the fcene, fays he, and let him behold the re- 
ception which vice meets with, he will fee the condué and 
behaviour of the world towards it, fo oppofite to their decla- 
yations,—he will find all he heard, fo contradiéted by ,what 
he faw, as to leave him in doubt, which of his fenfes he is 
to.truft, or in which of the two cafes mankind were really in 
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befide it, and ten thoufand on its right hand,—they fall,— - 
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Yoric k’s Sermons. Phe 
s Was there virtue. enough in the world,’> continues he,” 


—was every one who deteryed to be ill fpoken of+fure to 
be ill looked on—too; was it a certain-eonfequence’ uf 
the lofs of a man’s charaéter,—to Jofe his friends,to lofe 
the advantages of his birth and fortune,—-and’ thenceforth 
be univerfally fhunned, univerfally dighted. uot 





* Was no quality a fhelter agaimft the indecorums of the 
other fex, but was every woman without diftinétion,— 
who had juftly forfeited her reputation,—from that moment 
was fhe fure to forfeit likewife all claim to civility and 


respect. — 


‘ Or, in a word,—could it be eftablifhed as a law in our 
ceremonial,—that wherever characters in either fex were 
become notorious,—it fhould be deemed. infamous, either 
to pay or receive a vifit from them, and that the door fhut 
againft them in all public places, till they had fatisfied the 
world, by giving teltimony of a better life-—A few fuch 
plain and honeft maxims, faithfully put in practice,—-would 
force us upon fome degree of reformation. ‘Till this is done, 
— it avails little that we have no mercy upon them with.our 
tongues, fince they efcape without feeling any other tncon- 
venience. . mre 


‘ We all cry out, that the world is corrupt,—and_ I fear 
* too juftly,—but we never reflect, what we have to thank 
‘ for it, and that it is our open countenance of vice, which 
‘ gives the lye to our private cenfures of it, which is its. chief 
‘ protection and encouragement. To thofle, however, who 
$ ftill believe, that evil-fpeaking is fome terror to evil doers, 
* one may anfwer, as a great man has denc pO, Ag occa- 
© fion,---that after all our exhortations againit it,---’tis not 
¥ to be feared, but that there will be evil-{pcaking enough 
§ left in the word to chaftife the guilty,---and we may fafely 
* truft them to an ill-natured world, that there will.be no 
* 
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failure of juftice upon this fcore——The paffions of,men 

are pretty fevere executioners, and to them Jet us leave this 

ungrateful tafk,---and rather ourfelves endeavour to ,cvlti- 

vate that more friendly one, recommended by the Apoftle, 

* ---of letting all bitternefs, and wrath, and clamour,, and 
evil-fpeaking, be put away from us,---of being kind to one 

* another,---tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Chrift’s fake forgave us,’ 


The fixth Sermon contains fome obfervations on the Hiftory 
of Jofeph, and the forgivenefs of injuries; the feventli con- 
fiders 
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to make a general ftand againf this contradi@tion,—that i& 
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482, Cautions and Advices to 


* ' 


fiders the duty of fetting bounds to our defires; inthe 
Gighth our Author points-out fome of the many miftakes- ati 
tending ‘the difcharge of the important duty of sELF-Exa. 
MINATION; and in the laft he fhews, that there are no prin- 
ciples but thofe of religion to be depended on in cafes of real 
difficuliy 5 that thefe are able to encounter the worft emer- 
gencies, and to bear us up under all the changes and chances to 
which this life is fubjeé&t. In this Difcourfe the Reader wilt 
meet with many juft and ftriking reflections from the words, 
---What !---fhall we receive good at the hand of God, and frall 
we not receive evil alfo? R 


as ——q 





Cautions and Advices to Officers of the Army; particularly Subal- 
terns. Very proper to be read by all Gentlemen of that Rank 
and Profeffion. By an Old Officer. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Payne, &c. | 


HIS well digefted, excellent little traf, is very fenfi- 
4% bly addreffled to the military Readers, for whofe {ervice, 
in our judgment, it is admirably calculated. It confifts of 
two principal Letters; the firft of which is wrote toa young 
Gentleman, while only a Candidate, as it were, for a Pair 
of Colours, {in which rank he fuppofes the greateft military 
Officers to have been initiated) and previous to his acceptance 
of them, he forcibly recommends to his friend the ftrictett 
{crutiny into himfelf, on thofe indifpenfible requifites to mili- 
tary merit, Courage and Obedience. The fecond Letter is 
addreffed to him, as poffeffed of fuch a commiffion ;_ and fup- 
pofes a modeft and fatisfaCtory anfwer from the young Officer 
to his firft, in confequence of the moft impartial felf-exami- 
nation he could make. At the fame time this Epiftle may 
be faid to confiit of nineteen, upon fo many different heads 5 
tho’ the formality of printing them as fo many, is difpenfed 
with; and, as our judicious Writer had premifed, partly to 
eafe the Purchafer. This point, however minute it may ape 


‘pear to fome, implies the Author’s perfeét and even delicate 


& 


mends Frugality to his Enfign, whom he fuppofes without 
any other dependance but his commiffion; and whofe con- 
venience he confults even in this fmall article; which we 


re every Subaltern muft be a bad Occonomift, not to pur- 
chafe, : 


confiftence;; as, among other articles, he earneftly recome 
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Officers of the Army. ats 
.. After a few directions in the firft part of this fecond Letter, 
jn relation tovhis friend’s obfervance of the neceflary:and de- 
cent punttilios for fuch an Officer on his firft ‘appointment, 
and on his firft arrival at the regiment, (in which ‘fome No« 
vices, without any imputation on their underftandings, might 
bea little defeétive) follows his third Letter; in which he dif- 
cufles the nice article of Charaéter : and here he inculcates 
the abfolute neceflity of never fuffering it to be blown upon; 
or, if he does, to get leave, if poffible, to quit the fervice 
at once. It includes alfo his proper demeanor to his brother 
Officers, and to the Soldiers, with feveral pretty anecdotes, 
as incentives towards an Officer’s procuring rather their good- 
will than their hatred. 


Letter IV. On the payment of the men —if this con- 
fidence fhould be repofed in him, he advifes, befides ftri@ 
punctuality in the paymenty that he fhould always pay them 
in his room, where he can fet it down as a Voucher, without 
which he cannot expeé& to have it allowed ; adding emphati- 
cally, ¢ an Officer may very eafily lofe money by paying a 
‘ Company, but it is abfolutely impoffible for him to get any.” 
V. Contains a defcription of feveral punifhments which have 
been inflicted by Cuftom, without a Court-martial ;_ in which 
he humanely leans towards moderation, by no means allow- 
ing the punifhment to exceed the crime, as he imagines 
has been too often, and too indifcriminately, practifed. - 


VI. Treats of Behaviour to the Inhabitants in Quarters— 
and comprizes fuch prudent and rational dire€tions, as evie 
dently tend to the good of the fervice, the credit of the Offi- 
cer, and happinefs of all parties. VII. Of Swearing—Be- 
fides the Author’s juft reflections on this abfurd and horrid 
practice, he quotes five or fix pages from an excellent Sermon 
of Archbifhop Tillotfon’s on the fubje&. © VIII. OF Gam: 
ing---His fentiments on this unhappy difpofition are ftrong 
and juft: they are alfo illuftrated-by the example of a mili- 
tary friend of the Authos’s, whom he names; with his re- 
formation, and the means of it. 


_ 1X. Of Drinking---In this the bad confequences of that 
vice, and efpecially when on fervice, are’ properly reprefent- 
ed. Some modern inftances of its fatal effects, are intereftingly 
produced, Our Author very ingenuoufly cites himfelf as 
once infeéted with the pernicious cuftom of dram-drinking ; 
whence we may juitly credit his account of his conquering it, 
X. Of Whoring---His deduétion of the unhappy effects of 
this vicigus habit to the young Officer's confcience, purfe, 
| . and 
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and conftitution, and -confequently to the fervice, are fttong. 
ly xeprefented; and it wereto be wifhed it may be ftrong 
enough to reftrain, if it cannot extinguihh it. 


XT. On Tdlenefs---He juftly confiders this defpicable habit. 


as ‘productive of many of the former bad ones; and propofes 
fome wholefome, and even entertaining, remedies againtt it; 
recommending, among other things, feveral ver proper 
books and improvements to a young Officer. XII. On Qeco.. 
nomy---He is very judicioufly diilufe, and even minute, og 
this important article; and having premifed, that * a wife 
© man muft live within his income,’ he exhibits here a fkated 


account of an Enfign’s revenue, and his unavoidable expences’ 
, Pences ; 


as a means to induce his friend to live as aman of confcietice 


and effential honour ought; a point certainly too often ne- 


gleéted by young Gentlemen in the army. A moft interefting 


anecdote on this head is related here, greatly to the honour | 


of anoble Duke, who, our Author fays, 1s now in the army. 
See page 115, &c. 


Letter XIII treats of fome particulars omitted by General 
Bland, whofe directions were addrefled to Officers in general ; 
and touches occafionally upon Oeconomy, in which our truly 
polite and genteel Writer is equally careful, that his Officer 
fhould not. appear mean or fordid. XIV. Relates to Duty 


on Field-days, and contains fome neceflary directions on the ' 


fervice of Recruiting. XV. Treats of applying for Leave 
of Abfence ;. and fhews the folly of afking for it as in a-man’s 
turn : efpecially for Subalterns, who get too generally, on 


fuch indulgences, into the extravagances and debaucheries of © 


the metropolis. 


XVI. On quarrelfome Company--- Which, undoubtedly, 
Officers, above all men, fhould avoid; as their fituations 
may oblige them to refent fuch acts of madnefs, as a private 


Gentleman might decline, with little or no imputation... A 


humourous anecdote occurs here, of a Major who was very 


paffionate in his cups, and who had direéted his fervant to « 
carry him off when he faw him grow drunk: p. 155, &c. 


XVII. Treats of thofe Officers in Queen Anne’s army called 
PROVERS, who were to try the courage of every new Off 
cer; and gratefully thanks Providence, that fuch a peftilent 
fet is extinguifhed in our day. The Author does honour to 
himfelf on this head, by many truly gallant and rational re- 
fiections: he fhews the inconfiftency between the practice 
of Courts-martial and the Articles of War, in regard to Chal- 
lenges ; inftancing the judicious conduct and anfwer of King 
William, on complaint made to him of an Officer, whom that 


heroic Sovereign well knew, for declining achallenge. 
” , °° XVII. 



























Officers of the Army. a :-1- ~ 
XVIII. Contains Rules for Behaviour in Difcharge of the “és 
more dangerous Parts of Duty, as marching through Woods, 
being employed on an advanced poft, and the likes’ XTX. 
On Action or general Battles. .‘ Here,’ fays our. Authgr, 
p. 179, &c. * you have nothing left to your own difcretion. 
‘It is only required of you to obey. Xncourage then your 
« men by your own example, for they, in general, are, pretty * 
¢ pood Copyifts,’ &c. &c. Moft of our Readers will make _ 
an obvious application of this plain leffon, tho’ any individual 4 
fhould have found it a hard one. ) 





































_ XX and laft, warmly incites his military friend to a fpirit 
and conduct efjentially chriftian and religious, (tho’ neither 
with the rigidity of a Carthufian nor Methodift) which he 
fhews to have, been the fpirit and conduét of the braveft Ge- 
nerals; very juftly intimating, that the profanenefs and irre- 
ligion too prevalent, in our army, occur chiefly among fuch 
as are weak and ignorant, as well as profligate. Perfons of 
this unhappy, tho’ not military caft, will do well to read this very 
intelligible peed ; which cannot fail to fhame themmat leaft: 
and that may prove one ftep towards their reformation. 


Thefe are. only the chief heads of the Letters, with one 
or two of the, contents exprefied in the moft fummary man+ 
ner, and a few,parts referred to. To have extracted whate- 
ver was good or material from the treatife, were, in a man- 
ner, to, have re-printed it. ‘The Author is either an experi- ‘ 
enced Officer, as the title-page imports, or. is-very conver- 
fant with fuch, as the character becomes him extremely well. 
His ftile is eafy, clear, and natural; his diction pure, and 
familiar, as that of Letters fhould be: his fentiments are 
elevated and liberal, on fuch parts of his work as require the 
fhould; and truly juft and appofite, when he defcends to fuch 
as are particular and minute. ‘To which we may add, that 
the whole is as ingenious and entertaining too, as its inftruc- 
tive intention,will permit ; whence it muft be relifhed by all 
thofe liberal fpirits who honour a good Soldier. In fhort,, it is 
an excellent little fyftem of military Morals and Demeanor, 
which may poflibly de fome good, where it is often .wanted. 
And yet, perhaps, on the whole, we may rather congratulate 
woe hae on the moral, if not the- religious, improvement of 
the Britifh Military. Great Examples will often be attended 
with great Effects; and we are willing to conclude, that the 
martial virtue of our troops befpeaks their increafe in other 
Virtues, according to that paflage in {cripture which afirms— 
the Righteous te be as bold as a lion. K 
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Leftures on_feledt Subjects in Mechanics, Hydroftatics, Pneumae 
” Hicsy.and Optics: With the Ufe of the Globes, the Art of Dj- 
~ aling,, and the Calculation of the mean Times of New and Fyll 
gfe and Eclipfes. By James Fergufon. 8vo. 7s. 64, 
illar. 


F all thofe who have undertaken to illuftrate the New. 

tonian Philofophy, and render it eafy to perfons unac. 
quainted with Geometry, none can juftly boaft a preference 
to the ingenious and felf-taught Author of the Lectures before 
us. Asthere is little or nothing new, however, in the prea 
fent work, except the Writer’s manner of treating his fubjeét, 
we fhal] content ourfelves with juft making mention of the 
feveral matters difcuffed in each Leéture, and conclude with 
a fpecimen or two of the performance. | 


Lecture the firft, treats of Matter and its Properties.---the 
fecond, of Central Forces---the third, of Mechanical Pow- 
ers----the fourth, of Mills, Cranes, Wheel-carriages,'and 
the Engine for driving Piles---the fifth, of Hydroftaties, ‘and 
Hydraulic Machines in general --- the fixth, of Pneumatics 
«-- the feventh, of Optics --- the eighth, of the Ufe of'the 
Globes and the Armillary Sphere --- the ninth and tenth, of 
the Principles and Practice of Dialing---and the eleventh and 
laft, on the Method of Calculating the Mean Time’of any 
New or Full Moon, or Eclipfe, from the Creation” of the 
World to the year of our Lord 5800. fo. Suu 


As afpecimen of Mr. Fergufon’s familiar and_eafy method 
of inftructing his Pupils in the theory of fcience, “we thall 
infert the following device for nein HM, the variety,.of 
the feafons. ) al 


¢ Let a {mall terreftrial globe, of about three inches dia- 
‘ meter, be fufpended by a long thread of twifted fill, fixed 
‘to its north pole: then, having placed a lighted candle on 
‘ atable, to reprefent the fun, in the center of a hoop of 4 
¢ large cafk, which may reprefent the ecliptic, the hoop mak- 
¢ ing an angle of twenty three degrees and a half with the 
* plane of the table; hang the globe within the hoop, near 
© to it; and if the table be level, the equator of the globe 
‘ will be parallel to the table, and the plane of the hoop will 
‘ cut the equator at an angle of twenty three degrees and 4 
¢ half; fo that one half of the equator will be above the 
< hoop, and the other half below it: and the candle will en- 
¢ lighten one half of the globe, as the fun enlightens one 
© half of the earth, whilft the other half is in the dark. 
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* Things being thus prepared, twift the thread towards the 
left hand, that it may turn the globe the fame way by un- 
‘ twifting; that is, from weft, by fouth, to eaft. As the 
é plobe turns round its axis or thread, the different places on 
‘its furface will go a through the light and dark; 
‘ and have, as it were, an alternate return of day and night’ 
‘ in each rotation. As the globe continues to turn round, 
© and fhew itfelf all around to the candle, carry it flowly. 
© round the hoop by thethread, from weft, by fouth to eaft; 
¢ which is the way that the earth moves round the fun, once 
«a year in the ecliptic: and you will fee, that whilft the 
¢ slobe continues in the lower part of the hoop, the candle 
‘(being ‘then north of the equator) will conftantly thine 
* round the north pole; and all the northern places, which 
‘go through any part of the dark, will go through a lefs 
‘ portion of it than they do of the light; and the more fo, 
| 4 the farther they are from the equator: confequently, their 
‘days are then ina than their nights. When the globe 
¢ comes toa point in the hoop, mid-way between the higheft 
{ ‘and loweft points, the candle will be direétly over the equa~ 
‘tor, and enlighten the globe juft from pole to pole; and 
| 4 then every place on the globe will gothrough equal portions 
¢ of light and darknefs, as it turns round its.axis; and, con- 
‘ fequently, theday and night will be of equal length at all 
‘ places upon it. As the globe advances thence, toward the 
‘higheft part of the hoop, the candle will be on the fouth 
‘ fide of the equator, fhining farther and farther round:the 
{ * fouth pole, as the globe rifes higher and higher in the hoop: 
“leaving the north pole as much in darknefs as the fouth pole 
* is in the light, and making long days and fhort nights on 
‘the fouth fide of the equator, and the contrary on the north 
‘ fide, whilft the globe continues in the northern or higher 
* fide.of the hoop: .and when it comes to the higheft point, 
“the days will be at the longeft, and nights at the fhorteft, in 
‘the fouthern hemifphere ; and the reverfe in the northern. 
' As the globe advances aad defcends in the hoop, the light 
‘will gradually recede from the fouth pole, and approach to- 
‘wards the north pole, which will caufe the northern days 
‘to lengthen, and the fouthern days to fhorten in the fame 
‘ proportion. When the globe comes to the middle point, 
‘ between the higheft and loweft points of the hoop, the 
* candle will be over the equator, enlightning the globe juft 
‘from pole to pole, when every place of the earth (except 
* the poles) will go through equal portions of light and dark- 
“nefs; and confequently, the day and night will be then 
* equal, all over the globe. i Pie 
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“€ And thus, at avery fmall expence, one may have 2 a. 
© fightful and demonftrative view -of the ¢aufé’of days and’ 
© nights, ‘with their gradual increafe and décreafe in len; 

« through the whole year; together with. the, vicifittudes of 
* fpring, fummer, autumn, and winter, in each.annual courfe 
© of the earth round the fun.’ 


Our Author is no lefs commendable alfo, for the plain uhd 
fenfible manner in which he demonftrates, and ap hes thet, 
to practice, than happy in the illuftration of the fOHAAY. “ae 

After having reprefented the inconveniences attending the 
finallnefs of the diameter of the fore-wheels.in, wheek-carris 
ages, and expofed the common abfurdity of putting the heae 
oat partef the load in waggons on the fore axle, he goes. on 
thus. x» 


* Itis true, that when the waggon' road is ‘much’ tp+hil, 

« there may be danger in loading the hind part much heavier 
than the fore part; for then the weight would overhang the. 
hind axle,. efpecially if the load be high, and endanger tilt- 
ing up the fore wheels from the ground. In this cae, the 

fafeft way would be, to load it equally heavy on both axles ; 

‘and. then, as. much more of the weight would be thrown 
upon the hind axle than upon the fore one, as the ground 
rifes from a level below the carriage. But as this feldom 
happens,‘ and when it ‘does, a fmall temporary weight laid 
upon the pole between the horfes, would overbalance* the 
danger; and this weight might be thrown into the*wa a 

when it comes to level ground: it is ftrange, ~ that ‘an*ad- 

vantage fo plain and obvious as would arife’ frott ‘loading 

the hind wheels heavieft, fhould not belaid hold of, ‘bytom- 

plying with this method. a 


‘ To comfirm thefe reafonings by; experiment, Jet.a.fmall 
model of a waggon be made, with its fore wheels. twa 
iriches and a half in diameter, and its hind whéels four 
inches and a half, the whole model weighing about twen 

ounces. Let this little carriage be loaded any how witl 
weights, and have a fmall cord tied to each of. its ends, 
equally high from the ground it refts upon; and let it be 
drawn along ahorizontal board, firft by. a weight in a feale 
hung to the cord at the fore part; the cord going over a 
pulley at the end of the board to facilitate the draught, and 
the weight juft fufficient to draw it along:. Then turn the 
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and it will be found to move along with the fame velocit 
© asvat firft: which fhews, that the power required to + 


carriage, and hang the feale and weight to the hind'€ord, ° 
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t the carriage is all the fame, whether the great or fmal 
‘wheels are foremoft ; and therefore the great wheels do not 
¢ help it the leaft to pufh on the fimall wheels in the road, . 


* Hang the {cale to the fore cord, and piace the fore wheels 
‘ (which are the fmall ones) in two holes, cut three eighth 
¢ parts of an inch deep into the board; then put a weight of 
‘ thirty-two ounces into the carriage, aver the fore axle, and 
‘an equal weight over the hind orie: this done, put forty 
¢ four ounces into the fcale, which will be juft fufficient to 
‘draw out the fore wheels: but if this weight be taken out 
‘ of the fcale; and one of fixteen ounces put into its place, 
‘ if the hind wheels are placed in the holes, the fixteen ounce 
‘weight will draw them out; which is little more than a 
© third part of what was neceflary to draw out the fore wheels. 
‘ This fhews, that the larger the wheels are, the lefs power 
* will draw the carriage, efpecially on rough ground. 


‘« Put fixty four ounces over the axle of the hind wheels, 
and thirty two over the axle of the fore ones, in the carri- 
‘age; and place the fore wheels in the holes: then put 
¢ thirty eight ounces into the fcale, which will juft draw out 
¢ the fore wheels ; and when the hind ones come to the hole, 
‘they will find but very little refiftance, becaufe they fink 
¢ but a little way into it. 


¢ But hhift the. weights in the carriage, by putting the thirty 
‘ two ounces upon the hind axle, and the fixty four ounces 
‘ upon the fore one; and place the fore wheels in the holes: 
‘ then, if feventy fix ounces be put into the fcale, it will be 
‘ found no more than fufficient to draw out thefe wheels ; 
‘ which is double the power required to draw them out when 
‘ the lighter part.of the load was put upon them: which is a 
¢ plain demonftration of the abfurdity of putting the heaviett 
* part of the load in the fore part of the waggon. 


.. © Every one knows what an outcry was made by the gene- 
* rality, if not the whole body, of the Carriers, againft the 
® broad-wheel act; and how hard it was to perfuade them to 
§ comply with it, even though the Government allowed them 
£ to draw with more horfes, and carry greater loads, than | 
‘ ufual. Their principal objection was, that as a broad 
‘ wheel muft touch the ground in a great many more points 
§ than a narrow wheel, the friction muft, of courfe, be juk 
* fo much the greater; and, confequently, there muft be fo 
‘many more horfes than ufual to draw the waggon. I be- 
§ lieve that the majority of people were of the fame opinion, 
£ not confidering, that if the whole weight of the waggon 
« Rey. June, 1760. Ll * and 
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and load in it, bears upon a great many-points,. each’ ful. 


-* tains,.a, proportionably lefs degree of weight and friction, 


than. when it bears only upon a few points; fo that What 
is wanting..in one is made up in the other; and therefore 


‘ will be juft equal under equal degrees’ of weight, as may 


be fhewn by the following plain and eafy experiment: ’ 


‘ Let one end of a piece of packthread be faftened to brick, 
and the other end to a-common {cale for holding weights ; 
then, having laid the brick edgewife ona table,’ and let 
the fcale hang under the edge of the table, putas much 
weight into the fcale as will juft draw the brick: along’ the 
table. Then, taking the brick back to its former place, lay 
it flat on the table, and leave it to be acted upon by the fame 
weight in the fcale as before, which will draw it along with 
the iame eafe as when it lay upon its edge. In the‘former 
cafe, the brick may be confidered as a narrow wheel on the 
ground; and in the latter, as a broad wheel. And ‘fince 
the brick is drawn along with equal eafe, whether its broad 
fide or narrow edge touches the table, it fhews, that abroad 
wheel might be drawn along the ground with the fame eafe 
as a narrow one, (fuppofing them equally heavy) even 
though they fhould drag, and not roll, as they go along. 


‘ As narrow wheels are always finking into the ground, 
efpecially when the heavieft part of the load lies upon'them, 
they muit be confidered as going conftantly up-mll, even 
on level ground. And their edges muft fuftain a great deal 
of friction, by rubbing againit the fides of the ruts-made 
by them. But both thefe inconveniencies are avoided. by 
broad wheels ; which, inftead of cutting and ploughing up 
the roads, roll them fmooth and harden them ; 4s experi- 
ence teftifies in places where they have been uféd, efpeciall) 
either on wettifh or fandy ground: though after all it mu 
be confeft, that they will not do in ftiff clayey, crofs roads, 
becaufe they would foon gather up the weight of an oxdi-/ 
nary load of clay. 


‘ 


¢ If the wheels were always to go upon: fmooth ‘and fevel 
ground, the beft way would be to make the {pokes perpen- 
dicular to the naves ; thatis, to ftand at right angles’ tothe 
axles, becaufe they would then bear the weight of the load 
perpendicularly, which is the ftrongeft way for wood. But 
becaufe the ground is generally uneven, one wheel often a Is 
into aavity or rut, when the other does not; and then at 
bears much more of the weight than the other does :, in 
which-cafe;‘concave or ‘difhing wheels are beft; becaule 


zi . when one falls into a rut, and the other ‘keeps upon high 
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« ground, the fpokes become perpendicular in the rut, and 
© therefore have the greateft ftrength when the obliquity of 
® the load throws mott of its weight upon them ; whilft thofe 
*-on high ground have lefs weight to bear, and therefore need 
‘ not be at their full ftrength. So that the ufual way of mak- 
$ ing the wheels concave is by much the beft. 


‘ The axles of the wheels ought to be perfectly ftraight, 
¢ that the rims of the wheels may be parallel to each other ; 
¢ for then they will move eafieft, becaufe they will be at li- 
‘ berty to go on ftraight forwards. But in the ufual way of 
© practice, the axles are bent downward at their ends, which 
brings the fides of the wheels next the ground nearer to 
one afother than their oppofite or higher fides are: and this 
not only makes the wheels to drag fidewife as they co along, 
and gives the load a much greater power of crufhing them 
than when they are parallel to each other, but alfo endan- 
gers the overturning of the carriage when any wheel falls 
into a hole or rut; or when the carriage goes in a road 


which has one fide lower than the other, as along the fide 
© of ahill.’ 


From thefe extracts the Reader may form fome. judgment 
of the method purfued in the Lectures before us; which, for 
concifenefs and. perfpicuity, exceed every thing of the kind 
that we remember to have feen. 3 


a wv7en f& aK eA 


We cannot difmifs them, however, without obferving an 
error which Mr. Fergufon, in common with many other 
Writers, hath fallen into; which is that of paying a greater 
' regard to the aptitude of his illuftrations, than to the vera- 
city of the facts on which thofe illuftrations are founded. 
Thus, in treating of .the porofity of bodies,: he fays, that all 

bodies are very porous, and that even in gold there is, per- 
haps, a much greater quantity of fpace than of matter: for 

that the particles of heat and magnetifm find,an eafy paflage 
- through the pores of gold. Again, he fays, on the fame 
fubjedt, if we confider how eafily the rays of light pafs 
. through fo folid a body as glafs, in all manner of direétions, 
. -we fhall find reafon to believe that bodies are much more po- 
. Yous thanis generally imagined, | 


Now, though it is not to be doubted, that all bodies are 
extremely’ porous, yet thecircumftances on which our Author 
founds his illuftration-of ‘it, in the above: cafe, are not fufh- 
ciently " afcertained: : Experimental Philofophers _ are Riff 
filrangers ‘tothe particles ‘of Fire and Magnetifm.. Nor is 
there one fingle proof to be brought, from all the experi- 
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ments ever yet made in Optics, that in the paffage of tight 
through glafs, any real body, or particle of matter, actually 


perforates or pafles through the glais. 


We mention this defe& in our Lefturer’s illuftrations, how- 
ever, not as a matter that tends directly to invalidate his af- 
fertions ; but as a circumftance which may, neverthelefs, be 
of great confequence, in preventing the improvement of phy- 
fical fcience: as, when vague fuppofitions, or downright 
falfities, are, in this manner, taken frequently for granted, 
they become fo familiar to the mind, as to prejudice it againft 
truth, when it becomes neceflary for its inveftigation, to 
controvert fuch fuppofitions. 

Kank 





The Compleat Militia- Man, or a Compendium of military Know- 
lege. Containing, 1. The manual and platoon Exercifes. “II. 
Of Mounting and Relieving Guards. Mil. The Duty. of a 
Militia- Man upon a March, in Camp, ona Review, and on 
the Day of Battle. IV. Particular Direétions in cafe’ of In- 
vafions. V. Military Laws, relating to Serjeants; Gorporals, 
and private Men, when upon adiual Service. V1. Of military 
Hanours ; and of Atteflations, Advertifements, Furloughs, Dif- 
charges, ce. Ge. Illuftrated with Copper-plates. To whieh 
1s added, A fhart Account of the feveral Potentates now.reign- 
ing in Europe; and an alphabetical Lift of the Towns, Rivers, 
and Places of Note, fituated in or near the préfent Seat of War. 
By an Officer of the Britifh Forces. 12mo..~ as. 6d. 
Griffiths. 


HIS little treatife is introduced by a Prefate; contain- 
ing fome general Obfervations on military Matters, fo 


far as concern a Militia; wherein a hint or two whicl: has- 


~efcaped him, fhew us pretty plainly, that this Gentleman has 
‘not wrote in an aflumed character’ We, however, ( who do not 
view this general martial {pirit amorig our countrymén, with 
‘that latent jealoufy which it may be natural enough: for‘an 
“Officer of the “regular Army to do) conceive, that though 
the plan of the Militia might poflibly be altered for the bet- 
ter; yet, that everi -upon its prefent- footing, by, ;the time it 
has fubfifted three. or.four years longer, his.candor will ob- 
lige him to ownajt-a much more formidable defence for our 
*country, than may, at prefent, imagine it capable, of- being: 
efpecially as they have the opportunity of prohting by the in- 
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As this’Preface contains fome judicious obferyations on the 


fuppofed advantages of forming the Hollow-fquare, we fhall 
tranfcribe them. 
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‘ I have omitted the SquaRE in the exercife of the batta- 
lion, becaufe I am convinced of its inutility, and weak- 
nefs, efpecially in the manner we are accuftomed to proceed 
in it. Qur jumbling with the grenadiers in and out of the 
angles, is highly ridiculous and dangerous; for, inftead of 
being any fecurity to the angles, they are thus rendered 
continually liable to be attacked in a fluctuating and con- 
fufed pofition. This proceeds from a miftaken notion, that 
the angles of the fquare are naturally weak : indeed, fo the 
are if the foldiers are taught to fire only ftraight forward ; 
but if, on the contrary, they are at all practifed in the ob- 
lique firing, the angles of the fquare become much ftronger 
than the faces, as a body of horfe or foot that would attack 
the angles, muft, by an oblique volley, receive the fire of 
two whole faces at once. The only difference in the ob- 
lique firing from that commonly pra¢tifed, is, that the rear 
rank prefent their pieces to the right of the center rank- 
man who is covered by their right hand-man, in firing ob- 
liquely to the right, and to the left of the center rank man 
who is covered by their left hand man, in firing obliquely 
to the left. The front and center rank prefent to the right 
or left without any difficulty. 


‘ If the fquare fhould be attacked by cavalry, the beft me- 
thod of employing the grenadiers, is firftto detach them to 
a good diftance in the front, or upon the flanks, as there 
may be occafion; and, in cafe they fhould be repulfed, I 
would then receive them into the fquare, and form them 
into two ranks in the center. As they probably will,have 
retreated precipitately, there will be time fufficient for them to 
load before the fquare is attacked. Asthe grenadiers are form- 
ed'in the center, they will be ready to face towards whichfo- 
ever face appears to be in moft danger. As foon as the ene- 
my is advanced to the diftance of forty paces from the 
fquare, ‘that face which is towards them muft be ordered to 


‘kneel, I mean ail the three ranks, with their buts upon the 


ground. The inftant the face is ordered to knecl, the gre- 
nadiers advance clofe up, and fire over their heads. As 
foon'a$ the grenadiers have fired, the center and rear rank 
rifeup, and continue with recovered arms, 


‘ Town, upon the whole, I have no great opinion of the 
{quare, except in cafes where nothing elfe can be done ; 
when, however, your fituation happens to be fuch, I am 
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pretty certain it is, in this manner, rendered more formid. 
able than by any other. To the beft of my remembrance, 
this is extirely new, and therefore probably will meet with 
manifold difapprobation ; but I fhall fubmit my opinion to 
no'authority that does not deign to confute my arguments, 
by arguments more conclufive and fatisfaétory.’~ 


After this follows anexplanation of the moft ufual milit 


terms, previoufly neceflary toward underftanding the words 
of command. 


The treatife itfelf begins with the manual and platoon ex, 


ercifes: -which the Author adopts from the regular forces ; 
except in the pra&tice of firing. His reafons for 1ecommends 
ing a different method, in this ultimate purpofe of all the 
foraier movements, appear in the following extrac. 


¢ Was I to command a battalion of Militia, there is no- 
thing in which I would fo much differ from the practice of 
the army, 2s in the firings: they are not only too mani- 
fc!¢ and perplexing, but the greateft part entirely ufelefs, 
not to fay dangerous. In. the firft place, I would entirely 
abolifh both the advaice and retreat firing; for in either of 
sthefe, the regiment is in fo diforderly a fituation. by the 
platoons, ordivifions, being advanced one before the other, 
that upon the leaft attack it would be broken beyond all. re5 
covery, Jor this reafon, I would eftablifh as amaxim, that 
the regiment fhould always fire ftanding, and neither advance 
nor retreat wh.ift. the men are Joading. ‘The prefent me- 
thed cf firing advancing, is intended to bring the regiment, 
by degrees, fo near the enemy, as at laft to pufh them with 
your bayonets. Now I would afk whether, with the play 


toons in that unavoidable ftate of irregularity, the regiment » 


is in a fit condition to make an attack, the fuccefs of which 
muft entirely depend on the cohefion of its parts? The 
faine reafons are {till ftronger againft retreating in this man- 
ner, asin thatcafe the fafety of a battalion entirely depends 
on keeping ii well united, which, as it is now practifed, is 
abfolutely impoffible, I would march my regiment as near 
the enemv as { could bring it with fhould 


till the whole were again Ipaded; after which, I would 


march flowly forward, till I had got within a few paces of . 


the enemy. Here I would halt, and give them ageneral 


difcharge, and then rufh in with my bayonets. In retreat-. 


ing, 1 would proceed in avery different manner, as will be 
{een in its proper place, 


¢ Experience 





' cred arms: then 
halt, and firg till the fignal for ceafing. I wodld then wait 
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¢ Experience informs us, that the fire of mufquetry ata 
diftance does yery little execution ; it is therefore generally 
agreed, that we are to referve our fire as long as we poflibly 
can; and it muft certainly be as univerfally allowed, that 
when once we begin to fire, we are to endeavour to, dif- 
charge the moft ball in the leafttime pofible. . Now, I fay, 
that our prefent method of platoon firing is by no means 
calculated for this purpofe; for, when there are eighteen 
platoons, any one of them will have loaded a fecond time 
before half of the reft have fired, and muft then ftand 
fhouldered till it comes to its turn to fire again. Hence it 
is felf-evident, that an oppofite regiment, firing by fub-di- 
vifions, of two platoons, muft difcharge double the quan- 
tity of ball in the fame time; and hence the abfurdity of 
our platoon firing. The Square-toes of the army tell us, 
that half the regiment ought to be conftantly fhouldered, 
I have often heard this maxim, but never heard a reafon for 
it. I take it to be like many other old maxims, delivered 
from father to fon, without either father or fon enquiring 
into the truth of its foundation. I repeat my opinion, that 
it is fearce poffible to referve your fire too long, before you 
begin; but{lam alfocertain, that after you do begin, it is 
impoffible to make your fucceffion of fire too quick. Let 
me therefore advife the Gentlemen of ‘the Militia, if ever 
they engage an enemy, not to fire by platoons, but by fub- 
divifions, or companies, provided they have eight companies 
in their battalion? but be the number of companies what | 
it will, they will divide the regiment into four grand, and 
eight fubdivifions, exclufive of the grenadiers.. I would 
alfo, by all means, advife the Officers to fight their own 


* companies, and not to regard our ridiculous method of poft- 


ing the Officers for the firings. It were at leait advifeable, 
that each Captain fhould be with his own men, for ve 
obvious reafons; the fubalterns may be pofted to other 
companies, if neceflary, in order to give each fubdivifion 
an Officer.’ 


He is fufficiently attentive in his inftructions, to the parti- 


cular. cireumftances of action that may occur; which he rea- 
fons upon like a man who has feen fervice. 


The feveral indifpenfable duties of a Militia-man on guard, 


ona march, and in-camp, are enumerated in a diftinét and 
familiar manner. But the chapter containing the duty in the 
day of battle, feems, in particular, well calculated to fpit the 
comprehenfions, and warm the minds, of thofe'to whom it 
pertains, As it pleafed us in the perufal,- we will impart fome 
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of our fatisfaction to our Readers, by giving them the former 
part of this chapter. : ) 
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‘ Well, my. good countrymen, we are now come toa 


.chapter of more importance than all the reft put together, 


and for the fake of which all the others were written. It 
isy as it were, the metropolis, or county-town, ‘and the 
foregoing chapters may be confidered as fo many different 
roads leading to it. Hitherto we have been learning how 
to fight; but now we are actually come tothe point. 


‘ As you are Englifhmens I take it for granted, that very 
few of you want courage. ‘No doubt there are fome cow- 
ards among us; but I am fure the number is ‘very fimalf; 
cowardice is by no means conftitutional in this kingdom, 
Iam forry to think (and fo are you all) that we have fo 
lately been difgraced by the behaviour of a man who was 
born among us! yet, upon the whole, we may be glad 
that there proved but one coward among fo many of our 
countrymen. I dare fay there is not a fingle man in the 
Miliia who would not be glad to have the drubbing of fuch 
a daftardly foidier. How he dares to fhew his face in pub- 
lic, or that any Englifhman will be feen in his company, 
is indeed wonderful. ‘The man who profeffes himfelf a 
foldier, yet behaves like an old woman when he comes be- 
fore the enemy, if the clemency of his Sovereign fuffers 
him tolive, (for the laws of war require that he fhould die) 
ought at leaft to be condemned to the fociety of old women, 
have his fword converted into a diftaff, his fafh into a bunch 
of flax, and his gorget into a water-pot, to moiften his 
thread! and thus Jet him fpin out his thread of life as long 
as he can; but let him not prefume to affociate with men. 


¢ The Militia of England are not to march out of.the 
kingdom; therefore whenever you meet the enemy,-it muft 
bein defence of your King, your country, your lands, your 
houfes, your parents, your wives, your children, , your, li- 
berty, and your religion. Remember this, and defert your 
colours if you can! The cock that will net defend his 
own dunghill againft an inyader, can be no true-bred Eng- 
lith cock, | 


© Firft, let me affure you, that the fire of aregiment, un- 
lefs it be very near, is far from being fo terrible a thing as 
thofe who are not experienced in thefe matters are apt to 
jmagine, One would think that almoft every ball, muft do 
execution; but this is fo far from being the cafe, that, in 


2 général chgagement, not one ball in a hundred does any 
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t mifchief, till the armies come within twenty or thirty paces 
‘ of each other. For this reafon, if you have any defire to 
¢ triumph over your enemies, or the leait regard for your own 
‘ fafety, you will be very’ cautious not to throw away your 
¢ fire. 


¢ The French are a very flafhy, noify people, and general] 
attack with great feeming fury. Now if you fhould be ® 
foolifh as to be frightened at their capering, and throw awa 
your fire before you are quite fure of your man, they-wi 
certainly rufh in upon you, and put you to the fword. 


co a 8 A 


‘ But notwithftanding all their fury, we all know that they 
have no.true bottom: therefore the only way to cool their 
courage, is to difregard their harmlefs Sela at a diftance, 
and to.keep deliberately advancing with your firelocks upon 
your fhoulders, till yo are within thirty yards of them. 
Then your commanding Officer will alt the regiment, and 
order the drums to beat a preparative; upon which the right 
and left fub-divifions are to make ready and fire; and the 
reft in their proper turns. ‘This will moft certainly ftop the 
career of the enemy, and throw them into confufion. 
Then your commanding Officer will order the fignal for 
ceafing, and wait till the whole is loaded. After this the 
drums will beat a march, and you will advance ftill nearer 
theenemy, Atthe next preparative you halt, and the whole 
.makes- ready, The commanding Officer will then give 
you the words, 


a ee a re ee i ee we | 


Prefent! Fire! 


‘ Between the words prefent and fire, he will give you fuf- 
ficient time to level well, and take good aim, which every 
man, for his own fake, will be fure to do. The inftant 
you have fired, he will give you the words March! March ! 
upon which you are to charge your bayonets, march brifkly 
up, and rufh, like lions, into the broken ranks of the 
enemy.” 


a a ® KR 


He then ¢@ proceeds to intimate feveral wholefome cau- 
tions, fuited to the different events of theday: as againft an 
unguarded impetuofity in purfuing a flying enemy ; and as un- 
guarded a fear, under the difagreeable circumftances of a re- 
treat. Concerning the running away of individuals, he in- 
dire€tly tells them, with a well-judged qualification of the in- 
telligence, that what he is going to fay, he knows will be en- 
tirely ufelefs to moft Englifhmen ; yet as there may happen to 
be a poor-fpirited wretch in a regiment, he muft inform him 


that 
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that the.inftant he faces about, the Officer or Serjeant in the, 


rear, will {pit the coward ypon his. fpontoon or halbert : or. 
fhould he then efcape, he is {ure, as foon as he is taken, of 


being fhot at the head of the regiment. 


d 


In reading the chapter relating to invafions, no true lover of 


his country. can reflect on the fevere manner in which he is un-, . 


der an indifpenfible obligation of ufing it, to retard the progrefg 
of a foreign enemy, without firft fhuddering, and next experi, 
encing a.fudden involuntary impulfe, which informs him, that 
he will die upon the {pot where he fights, rather than fubjeg 


poor old England to fuch devaftation, from both friends and. 
foes ; which muft be the unavoidable. refult of flying before. 


the invaders.. He, however, endeavours to eafe our appre. 


henfions from the terror of invafions, by a review of our own. , 
late attempts on the coaft of France; we fhall. tranfmit te 
our Readers what he advances upon this point, and leave them 


to their own reflections. 


¢ Let us take a view of thofe invafions which we ourfelves 
¢ have made during the prefent war upon the coaft-of oug 
enemy: hence we fhall be able to form fome idea of what 
would probably happen, in cafe they 
return the compliment; for it is far from being certain that 
ers, any more than our own. It frequently happens in the 
Officer, and a clever fellow, merely from being very f{tri& 
in matters of trifling confequence. We have feen fome 


Generals created and put upon the ftaff, without any other 
merit than fidgetting about the parade in the Park, and. 


than the manual exercife. Such Generals were defigned 
by Nature to have continued Adjutants all their lives, or, 
at the moft, not to rife above a Majority. 
make even a good-Colonel, and may be very well acquaint 


as fit for a Bifhop as aGeneral. We have feen others in- 
trufted with the command of an expedition, ‘merely out of 
confideration of their long fervice. 
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‘ Our 








fhould ever dare‘to - 
the French Miniftry would hit upon their ableft Command- 


army, that a man acquires the reputation of being a good: 


whofe whole conception of the art of war, went no farther; - 


A man may. ° 


ed with the proper cut of a foldier’s breeches, and yet,be - 


We have feen an expe= _ 


dition conducted by an old woman, a child, and a fool, — 
< (I will not honour him with fo much as to call him amad- — 
“ man, as fome have done) what wonder then that Invafions 
‘© mifcarry? “There are very few men born in one age with 
‘““penius and capacity equal to the command of an army. 

‘© Butito return more particularly to our fubjeét, pub e 
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¢’ Our firft famous attempt became fruitlefs (tho’ the wits 
‘ fay it was not fruitlefs, as we gathered grapes) chiefly be” 
s caufe it was the fir/? attempt. A pitiful want of refolution 
‘ was the caufe ! 


| « Our fecond expedition againft France, was, in fome mea~ 
1s {ure, fuccefsful; we burnt afew fhips; but’why did it fuc 

‘ceed? why, truly, becaufe the enemy behaved bike ra{cals + 
‘ they ran away without ever attempting to retard or moleft 
¢ our'troops. I think we are told, there was a regiment of 
‘foot upon the height above Cancale when our people were 
| ¢in'their boats; that our troops landed upon the beach with- 
¢in mufket fhot of the cliff; and that there was no way of 
‘ afcending this cliff, but through fo narrow a lane, between 
‘ the rocks, that the men were obliged to march up by fingle 
‘ files. We are alfo aflured, that the whole country, from 
_¢ Cancale to St. Malos, is remarkably inclofed, and the lanes 
| © narrow, with high banks ®on each fide. This being the 
cafe, I fay, the Officer who commanded the French regi- 
| ‘ment ought to have been fhot for cowardice or ignorance: 
¢ Officers are liable to fuffer for their ignorance in their pro- 
‘ fefion. If this Officer had done his duty, by acting in the 
‘ manner above directed, our army would never have afcend- 
‘ed the cliff; at leaft I am pofitive, it would never have come 
‘near St. Malos. Yet this expedition was better conducted 
‘than thofe which followed. 


‘ The landing of our troops at Cherbourg was well ma- 
“naged, as far as concerned the naval part; but never in 
‘this world was an army fo fcandaloufly, conduéted, as was 
‘ ours in its march from the fhore tothe town. If there had 
‘been a fingle French Officer on the fpot, who had ever 
‘heard the words ambufcade, furprize, or firatagem, our gre- 
‘ nadiers would have been cut to pieces, and the reft of the 
‘army have known nothing of the matter; which, there- 
‘ fore, would have fallen into the fame fnare, and probably 
‘ have fhared the fame fate. 


* Asto the damnable affair of St. Cas, I wifh it were in my 
* power to wipe it from my own memory, as well as from the 
* annals of our country: for whocan recolleé without ago- 
ny, the facrifice of the flower of our troops to ignorance 
and ftupidity? When I remember by what means the 
* troops were retarded in the re-imbarkation, and how | 
‘it would have been to fave every man of them, I lofe 
* patience: and yet, upon the whole, we have reafon to be 
* thahkful, when we confider, that the whole army owed its 
* preferyation entirely to a want of fpirit in the on. If 
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they had dared to prefume a little upon a fuppofed w 
abilities in-our‘Commanders, and ConduStors, the rid 
army might have been reduced to lay down their arms 5 yet 
our troops were difciplined and brave ; but what’s a bod 
however mufcular, without a head ? Ys 


a nrann @& 


¢ Thefe confiderations may ferve to convince us, that grand 
expeditions and invafions' are not always conduéted. by 
dinands or Wolfes ; that, though a wife Minifter may 
pofe.a man capable of carrying an important project into 
execution, that wife Minifter may happen to over-rate the 
abilities of his General, from falfe reprefentations of his 
parts and experience. We know at leaft that: this is pofj, 
ble; and, therefore, though a powerful army fhould land 
upon our coaft, we are not to conclude our,country con- 
guered; for a numerous army without a Leader of Preat 
abilities, is not at all to be dreaded. Now the French 
Commanders of the prefent age, have given no great proofs 
of their military genius: fo that, let them come when the 
pleafe, they will do us no great mifchief, if we do butad 
with the true {pirit of Englifhmen. I have endeavoured to 
fhew you in this chapter, how it is poffible for a fingle’bat- 
talion of Militia to flop, or at leaft retard, almoft any num- 
ber of troops, till we may have time to aflemble a force fuf- 
ficient to oppofe them; and if they dare ftay to meet ts 
fairly in the field, in the midft of our own country, with 
all our kindred and friends fpectators of the combat, there 
is not a militia-man or foldier who reads this, that does not 
rife up and fwear, that not a Frenchman of them all foould 
efcape.” 

Upon the whole, we think that the intention of ‘this tréa- 
tife is truly commendable, in endeavouring to fupply° the 
want of experience in the new recruits, and to render the 
purpofe of arming the country more fpeedily effectual :. and 
we think likewife, that it is capable of anfwering its, inten- 
tion. The account of foreign Potentates, and the little 
Geographical Dictionary of the countries now the. feat of 
war, are temporary advantages; as the new foldiers will un- 
doubtedly turn their attention to martial occurrences 3 being 
Politicians by conftitution, and now Soldiers by profefhon. 
But when the prefent war terminates, if we do not grow weary 
‘of our mufquets, and ground our arms entirely, we think, 1 
future. editions, the Geography of our own ifland will then be- 
come a proper fubftitute for the German Electorates, and towns 
and havens in the Eaft and Weft Indies. WN 
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ACCOUNT or FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Oeuvres dk Philofophe de Sans-Souci. 12m0. Potfdam, 176¢. 
Or, The Works of the Philofopher of Sans-Souci. 


Y the Philofopher of Sans-Souci, the Editor of thefe 
‘Poems would have the public to underftand, "a Monarcly, 
no lefs famous for his literary than military accomplifhments. 


Since their publication, however, a paragraph has appeared 


in our news-papers, importing, that this book has been burnt, 
by'command, at Berlin, by the common Hangman}; and that 
agenuine edition of the King’s works is now publifhed. 


We have ourfelves received Letters from a literary friend at 
Berlin, of no very diftant date, that menticn neither of thefe 
circumftances: and, indeed, the publication of a genuine 
copy of the poetical works of this royal Author, feems, at 
the prefent juncture, fomewhat unlikely. We do not pre- 
tend, neverthelefs, tocontradict either of thefe fa&s, In all 
probability, if the former .be not as, yet confirmed, it very 
fpeedily will be fo; as we are,convinced thefe Poems could 
never have been publifhed with the. privity or confent of his 
Prufian Majefty.. Fors whatever are his private opinions as 
a Philofopher, it. is not:to be conceived, thata Prince, who 
is at the head of the Proteftant Caufe in Germany, fhould 
countenance the publication of a book,, great part of which 


is calculated to fubvert the doStrines of Chriftianity. 


Our Readers will be able to judge, in fome degree, for 
themfelves, from the following particulars and f{pecimens of 
the work. 


After a fhort poetical preface, we are prefented with ten 
Odes. In thefe'the philofophic Mufe attempts frequently to 
foar to the fublime; + and almoft as often defeends ‘into the 
profound. ‘They are not’ without many ftriking beauties, tho’ 
at the fame time, they afford inftances’ of puerility, which 
might difgrace the common-place book of the meaneft mo- 


‘dern Poet. 


One of the beft; in point of ftile and poetical fentiment, 
is the Ode to War: ‘of which we fhall fele& the five firft 
ftanzas, as a fpecimen of the lyric poefy contained in this 
Mifcellany. | 
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LA GUERRE, 


I. 
BE LLONE, jufqu’a quand ta rage frénétique. 
Veut-elle défoler nos peuples malheureux ? 
Et pourquoi voyons nous de leur fang héroique 
En tous lieux prodiguer les torrens genereux ? 
La terre infortunée. eft livrée au pillage, 
Aux flammes, aux combats, aux meurtres, ay carnage, 


Et la mer n’appercoit fur fes immenfes bords 


Que des naufrages & des morts. 


Il, 


Ce monftre au front d’airain, le Démon de la aerze, 
Monftre avide & de fang & de deftrugtion, 
Ne s’eft donc arrogé l’empire de la terre 
Que pour l’abandonner ala profcription? 
Jamais le vieux Caron n’a tant chargé fa barque, 
De fes funeftes mains la redoutable Parque 
N’a jamais a la fois rompu tant de fufeaux 
Oi tenaient les jours des Heros, 


IIT. 


La difcorde barbare encor toute fanglante, 
Secouant fes flambeaux, excitant fes-ferpens, 
De l’antique chaos fombre & farouche amante, 
Ebranle la Nature & pourfuit les vivans ; 

Elle guide leurs pas d’abymes en abymes, 

Le defefpoir, Ja mort, Ja trahifon, les crimes 

Complices & vengeurs de ces cruels forfaits, 
Couvrent la terre de cyprés. 


IV. 


Quel tranfport inoui? Quel nouveau feu m’anime? 
Un Dieu fubitement s’empare de mes fens, 
Apollon me poflede & fon efprit fublime 
Va préter 4 ma voix fes immortels accens. 
Que l’Univers fe taife aux accords de ma lyre, 
Rois, peuples, écoutez, ce que je dois vous dire, 
Appaifez les tranfports de vos fens agités 
Pour recevoir ces vérités, 


V. 


Vous; Juges des Humains, vous nés Dieux de la terre, 
Opprefieurs orgueilleux de ce trifte Univers ; 


Si vos bras menacans font armés du tonnerre, 


Si vous tenez captifs ces peuples dans vos fers, 

Modérez Ia rigueur d’un pouvoir arbitraire 

Ces humains font vos fils, ayez un coeur de pere: 

Ces glaives enfoncés dans leur malheureux flanc; 
Sont teints de votre propre fang. 
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Forercon Books. 


The following, tho’ a loofe and irregular tranflation, may 
give the Englith Reader fome idea of the fenfe and {pirit of 


the original. 

















I. 
How long, Bellona, will thy frantic rage 
With defolation mark this haplefs age ? 
Why is the hoftile plain 
Still dy’d with blood of Heroes flain ? 
Behold grim Carnac, weltring deep in gere, 
And Fraz.and Raping, urg’d by thee, 
Spread wide deftruétion to each diftant fhore, 
And flrew with mangled fpoils the troubled fea. 


II. 


Say, hath the fiend of War, 
Sworn foe to mortals’ good, 

By hell-hounds drawn his iron car, 
Ufurp’d the empire of the fons of men, 
Only to drag the vitims to his den, 

And flake his thirft of blood ? 
So many fouls, at once, before, 
Ne’er crowded yet the Stygian fhore ; 
Nor have the Fates, with Man at ftrife, 
So often cut'the threads of human life. 


Ill. 


Diftain’d- with blood, fee cruel Discorp fhakes 
Her flaming torch, and gripes th’ envenom’d {nakes ; 
While, fond of ancient chaos, dark and blind, 

She feeks in endlefs anatchy t’ involve mankind. 

Lo! henee, what defperate mortals dare! 

How, urg’d to guilt, with hoftile rage they burn ; 

While Mvurper, Treason, fell Despair, 

In baleful ¢yprefs caufe the world to mourn ! 


IV. 


What tranfport ftrange? what fury fires my breaft ? 
What faered-rapture doth. my foul infpire ? —— 

The God of Verfe hath ev’ry fenfe pofiefs’d, 
And tunes my voice to his immortal lyre. 

‘Obedient to his will, 

Let then the jarring univerfe be ftill : 
And tothe digtates of the Mufe’s friend, 
Impartial TRutu, Kings, people, all attend. 


V 


‘Ye-Rulers of the earth, 
Emperors and Demi-Gods by birth ; 
Ye proud Oppreffors of a groaning world, 
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Who govern with an iron hand, | 
While fubje& flaves obey your ftern command, 
Left at their heads your thunders fhould be hurl’d ; 
Know (and abate the rigour of your {way, 
Nor let the {word on your own children fall) 
The fire fhould govern, and the fons obey ; 
Nature’s the common mother of us all. 































The Epiftles, which are twenty in number, are lefs ex,’ 
ceptionable in point of literary merit. They are written in 
the Horatian tafte; the numbers flowing, and the rhimes 
well turned, but, on the whole, in aftile rather carelefs and 
eafy, than polifhed and correct. ‘They are addrefled to the 
King’s Relations, Generals, and Favourites; and abound in 
lively reprefentations of human life, juft fatire, and pertinent 
s reflection. 


The firft addreffed to the late Prince Royal; and is a ges 
neral exhortation to cherifh the virtues becoming a Prince. 


The fecond treats of the advantages of Literature ; the 
third, on Reputation and Riches; and the fourth, on the 
Ufe and Abufe of ‘Travelling; in the courfe of which the 
Englifh nation is fatirically characterized by the following 
lines, addrefled to the father of the young Traveller. 


S’il paffe chez l’Anglais, citoyen de taverne, 
Impudent, crapuleux, ce Cynique moderne 
‘3 Prendra tous les défauts de cette nation, 
Bizarre & fingulier par affectation, 
Il fera vanite d’étaler {a folie ; 
Dieu vous garde fur tout pour comble de manie, 
Qu’il ne s’avife un jour d’avoir le fplin par goat, 
Et pouffant l’Anglicife infenfément a bout, 
Pour marquer des progres qu’il fit dans fon voyage, - 
Jl ne fe pende un jour a la fleur de fon age, 


TRANSLATED, 


c In Britain landed, fhould your rambling fon, 
With fuddling Englifhmen to taverns run ; 
Hear th’ odd, drole, Cynicks tell the bawdy tale ; 
And learn at all but Englith modes to rail ; 
Defend him Heav’n, leit, urg’d by fome chagrin, 
He take their fovereign Noftrum for the fpleen; _ 
And thus, to fhew his tafte, and crown your hope, 
End both his life and travels with a rope! 


f Epiftle the fifth is addreffed to the Marquis D’Argens, ‘and 
o: treats of the weaknefs of the human underftanding. 
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The fixth expofes the endlefs variety of our imaginary 
wants, and the impoffibility of fatisfying the Epicure. 


The feventh is direéted to Maupertuis, and tends to’inva- 
Jidate the belief of a particular Providence. This fubject, 
however, is treated here in a manner as little fatisfattory as 
jt has been often done before. 


-The eighth is an Epiftle to Prince Ferdinand of. Pruffia, 
on the vanity of human wifhes and defigns. 


The ninth treats of the proper occafions for exerting Cou- 
rage, and the true point of Honour. In this Epiitle the 
death of Marfhal Schwerin is occafionally mentioned ; from 
which circumftance it fhould feem, it has been written fince 
the commencement of the prefent war. 


The tenth is addrefled to General Bredow, and expofes the 
vanity of popular applaufe. 


The eleventh, is a complimentary one, to the Queen of 
Sweden. 


The twelfth, addrefied to the Miniter Podewills, has this 
title * Sur ce que l’on ne fait pas tout ce que l’on pourrait 
‘ faire.’ 


The thirteenth treats.on the changes of Fortune; the 
fourteenth, on public Entertainments; the fifteenth, on the 
Malignancy of Critics; the fixteenth, on the preference of Vir- 
tue to Genius; arid the feventeenth, on the paffion of Love. 


In the eighteenth we come to the moft exceptionable of all. 
It is addrefled to General Keith, and treats on the groundlefs 
fears of Death, and. apprehenfions of a future State. The 
two following paflages may ferve to fhew the nature and ten- 
dency of this Epiftle. 


Le fage de fang froid doit regarder la mort ; 
Des maux défeperés. fon fecours nous délivre, 
I] n'eft plus.de tourmens dés qu’on cefle de vivre ; 
Qui connait le trépas ne le fuit ni le-craint. 


TRANSLATED. 


Calmly the wife regard the mortal ftrife, 
That ends the numerous ills of human life; 
Nor anxious feek their fearful fouls to fave, 
Convinc’d no pain torments beyond the grave: 


Again, ,the Immortality of the Soul is thus, in plaist terms, 
denied, page 215. eG 


Rev. June, 1750, | Mm be 
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De l'avenir, cher Kzitm, jugeons par le paffe, 
Comme avant que je fuffe i] n’avait point penfé, 
De méme aprés ma mort quand toutes mes parties 
Par la corruption feront anéanties, 

Par un méme deftin il ne penfera plus; 

Non, rien n’eft plus certain, foyons-en convaincus, 
Dés que nous finiffons notre ame eft éclipfe. 


Elie eft.en tout femblable a la flamme élancée 
Qui part du bois ardent dont elle fe nourrit, 
Et dés qu’il tombe en cendre elle baiffe & périt. 


TRANSLATED. 


Judge, my dear Keith, the future by the paft, 
As no remembrance of ourfelves doth laft, 
Of what, or where, before our mortal birth, 
Our Souls had being, or in heav’n or easth ; 
So, when the body dies, no confcious mind, 
Be well affur’d, is left alive behind. 
The flame arifing from the lighted coal, 
Is here a perfect emblem of the foul : 
The fubftance fpent that fed the glowing fire, 
"Mong lifelefs cinders fee the flame expire. 


The nineteenth Epiftle contains an apology for Kings, and 
is written with much fpirit and eafe: as is alfo the twentieth 
and laft, which is an addrefs from the Poet to his Mufe. 


To thefe are added, an Effay on the Art of War: but, 
as we have already extended this article to a confiderable 
length, we muft here beg leave to difmifs the work, with 
only a word or two more concerning the real and the fuppofed 
Author. As to this point alfo, we conceive no great fagacity 
is required to trace frequently the hand of Mr. Voltaire, both 
in the ftile and fentiment. We are apt to conclude, there- 
fore, that this extraordinary Genius, having fome imperfect 
copies of the royal Author’s poems in his pofleffion, has fis 
nifhed them in his own tafte; and that itis to him the world 
is indebted for the prefent publication. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE; 
For J U N E, 1760. 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 1. Obfervations on the State of Bankrupts, under the prefent 
Laws. Ina Letter to a Member of Parliament. 8vo. 1s. 
Cooper. 


HIS Obfervator propofes, that Bankrupts ‘ be fo difcharged 

‘ from their debts, as to be reinflated again ufeful Members 
‘ to themfelves and Society.—This,’ fays he, * may be done by one 
‘ very eafy and effe€tual way, viz. by afhort A&t, declaring “* That 
‘¢ all Bankrupts, who have juftly conformed to their feveral Statutes, 
‘‘ before the day of making fuch A& be, within months, 
‘¢ entitled to their Certificates; and that all perfons who have alteady 
“ proved their refpective debts under the faid Commiffions, be en- 
“ titled to a proportionable fhare of the feveral Dividends to be 
“ thereafter made, notwithftanding any former waving of the fame 
“ by him, or otherwife.” 

Our Author’s propofal extends not only to difcharging their per- 
fons, but alfo their future effects: ‘ For,’ fays he, ‘ as they have no- 
‘ thing of their own, and muft fet out again on Credit only, what 
¢ Relation or Friend, or other man whatever, would truft them with 
‘ money and effects, if fuch given or lent property was liable to be 
‘ feized for former debts?’ ‘l‘his Propofition, indeed, carries with 
it the appearance of juftice and humanity, as there certainly are many 
rigid, hard-hearted, indifcriminating Creditors, who perfecute Bank- 
rupts to utter ruin, whofe only crime, perhaps, is to have been un- 
fuccefsful: but, on the other hand, there are many fraudulent Bank- 
tupts, who might, by collafion with fome friend, break purpofely, 
perhaps to the ruin of fome honeft and worthy Creditor, under the 
aflurance of being fet up again in better circumftances, when they 
know that their future effeéts will not be liable. 

As laws, therefore, cannot be adapted to every particular, and as 
fome muft remain liable to fufter by fraud or oppreffion, it is more 
reafonable, that the chance fhould fall on the Bankrupt, who has 
made himfelf fubjeét to the demands of his Creditor, than on the 
Creditor, who has a right to the property he trufted him with. Be- 
fides, by the Laws now in being, if a Bankrupt pays 15s. in the 
pound, his future effects are difcharged. Icis certain, however, that 
the Laws relating to Bankruptcy {till require farther regulations, both 
for the benefit of the Bankrupt and of the Creditor. Rd 


Art. 2. A State of the Trade carried on with the French, on the 
Ifland of Hifpaniola, by the Merchants of North-America, un- 
der Colour of Flags of Truce. Oceafioned by fome Captures of 
the faid Flags, lately made by his Mayjefty’s Ships, under the 
Command of Admiral Cotes. By a Merchant of London, 
Svo. 6d. Owen. 
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This Merchant undertakes to thew, ‘ That, on a moderate com- 
‘ putation, not fo little as 400000 1. fterling’s worth of commodities 
* of Britith manufacture, or the produce of our colonies, have, dur- 
* ing this war, been fent to the French illands from North-America ; 
‘ which muit bring back into this kingdom, the enormous profit of 
* 3,200,000]. In fhort,’ he adds, * we may with truth affirm, that 
* Hifpaniola, thus circumftanced, is equally valuable to the Britith 
nation, in the hands of the French, with any of our own iflands, 
and much more fo than Guadaloupe. The trade,’ he continues, 
has been carried on with at leaft the implied confent and approba- 
tion of the Government: for it cannot be fuppofed, that his Ma 
jefty’s Governors in North-America, who granted Flags of Truce 
to private Merchants, to carry French Prifoners to Hiipaniola, and: 
bring back others in return, at their own expence, were ignorant 
that in fo doing they had a view to their own private advantage, 

Nor could they be ignorant how that advantage arofe; when te 
Flags returned to the Ports from whence they firit proceeded, 
and there made regular Entries, at the feveral cuftom-houfes, of 
the refpective cargoes of foreign fugars with which they wereloaded, 

* Thefe circumitances,’ he concludes, * prove to demonftration, 
that the perfons who have been concerned in that trade, have not 
thought it illegal, or any ways contrary to the intereft of Govern- 
ment: but, on the other hand, they looked on thefe Flags as li- 
cences to carry on fuch a trade with the enemy; a trade that is fo 
apparently the intereft of thefe kingdoms to encourage by all poffi- 
ble means.’ 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion, that though it muft be of 
great and immediate benefit to thefe kingdoms, to buy the French 
commodities at a low rate, yet it may be a queition, whether we may 
not ultimately be lofers, by fupplying our enemies with provifions, 
cloathing, and other necefiaries of lite, from North-America: and 
this Merchant feems rather to afiert the contrary, than prove it. 

R-d 

Art. 3. Short Animadverfions on the Difference now fet up be- 

tween Gin and Rum, and our Mother Country and Colonies. 
4to. 4d. Henderfon. 


As this fabjeét has of late been fo publicly canvaffed, and as we 
do not find any thing very new in the pamphlet before us, it will be 
fuflicient to inform our Readers, that the Author is an Advocate for 
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the Colonies, and confequently an enemy to the Diftillers. * In this. 


time of triumph and exultation,’ fays he, ‘ it may be hazardous to 
animadvert on their proceedings, or to offer any arguments to op- 
‘ pole or interrupt the completion of their defigus.—And if the pafl- 
* ing their Pill is a mney meafure, it is to be feared, that all facts 
and teafonings, however true, and clear, which can be urged to 
oppoie it, will be deemed idle and nonfenfca!’ One may perceive 
from thisextraét, that our Author’s zeal is greater than his difcretion ; 
‘otherwife, as he has thought proper to arraign the principles of a 
certain body, hé would at leaft have been more guarded in his expref- 
fious. He might have known likewife, that thofe reflections cut 
keencft, which have the fmoothei edge. : a 
R- Art. 
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Art. 4. Confiderations occafioned by an Adt of this prefent Seffion of 
Parliament, to prevent the exceffive Ufe of Spirituous Liquors, 
by laying an additional Duty thereon, and to encourage the Ex- 


portation of Britifh made Spirits. 8vo. 1s. Dodfley. 


Though this pamphlet is on the fame beaten fubje& with the fore- 
going, yet the defign of itis new. The Author ftates the inconve- 
niences and uncertainty of fome of the provifions in the late Bill, 
and confiders the remedies heretofore applied ‘in fimilar cafés —If a 
method, he obferves, could be hit upon to make the nominal duty 
yield an equal actual payment, it would not only remove uncertainty 5 
but likewife all the difference between the Duty and Drawback, 
with all inconveniences upon the Exportation, would ceafe.—As to 
the inconveniences, he adds, likely to arife from the Drawbacks al- 
lowed upon exportauon, they may be removed, without interfering 
with any other point, in a very fimple and efficacious manner, by 
follcwing the example of an Act of the twelfth year of the late King, 
with regard to frauds committed in the exportation of Malt; of 


which he gives an abridgment. 
R-d 


Art. 5. 4 Scheme for the general good of the Nation, by a juft 
and comfortable Provifion for the difbanded Soldiers, and their 
Families, after the Totls and Fatigues of the War; and for 
the effectual, Security of our Commerce and Poffejfions abroad, 
and the perpetual Terror of the common Enemy of our Peace. 
Submitted to the public'Verdié?. By Stratioticus. 8vo. 6d, 
Hooper. 


This Writer propofes, that the regiments now in Nerth-America, 
which are to be broke on a peace, fhall be difmified without returning 
home; andthat they, as well as foldiers difbanded elfewhcre, who are 
willing, fhall receive fuch afliftance and encouragement from the Go- 
vernment, as is neceflary to eftablifh them there, and to forma colony ; 
in which, at the fame time that they apply theinfelves to agriculture, 
planting, and other arts of peace, they fhall be fliil fabje& to military 
command, wear regimentals, and be ready at all times to take the 
fieldagainftan enemy. He doesnot, indeed, fix on the particular {pot 
where he would have fuch a colony fettled; and, perhaps, if we re- 
tain all Canada at the peace, the eltablifhment of a military colony, 
{uppofing the Author’s icheme praéticable, will be thought unneceffary ; 
unlefs on the back of our fouthern fettlements, where they will find 
few inducements to fettle at all, whatever quantity of land may be 
afigned to individuals. Neverthelefs, the hints here offered, may 
not be without their ufe, in the provifion to be made for the difband- 
ed foldiery, which will doubtlefs be one of the firft objeCis of minie 
fterial attention, at the conclufion of the war. 

R-—a 


Art. 6. A Chronicle of the War between the Felicianites, the Gal- 
lianites, and their Allies; and the Downful of George the Son 
of the Lion. Together with the Book of his Lamentations, 8vo. 
1s, Lewis, Robfon, &c. 
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The vileft imitation of the oriental ftile which we remember to 
have ever feen. The Author has neither invention, language, nor 
underftanding. 


Art. 7. A fecond Letter to a Right Honourable Patriot, on the 
Jorious Viétory obtained over the Breft Fleet, 1759. And an 
biforical Account of that at La Hogue, 1692, Se. &e, By 
Mr, Grove of Richmond. 8vo. 1s. Burd. : 


This is fuch angther ftrange performance as the firft Letter, menti. 
oned in our laft vol. p. 536. It is introduced with an outrageaus 
invective againft the Reviewers, for not having tafte enough to 
admire Mr. Grove’s writings. 


POETICAL. 


Art.8. QUEBEC: 4 poetical Effay, in Imitation of the 
Miltonic Stile: Being a regular Narrative of the Proceedings 
and capital Tranfagtions performed by the Britifh Forces ee 
the Command of Vice-Admiral SAUNDERS, and Major-Gene- 
ral Wours, in the glorious Expedition againft Canada, ‘inthe 
Year 1759. The Performance of a Volunteer on board his 
Majefty’s Ship Somerfet, during the Paflage home from 
Quebec. The whole‘embellifhed with entertaining ‘and 
explanatory Notes. 4to. 18. 6d. Whitridge. 


This great, and, all circumftances confidered, perhaps we may 
add, this unparalleled conqueft, is, without all doubt, a fubject that 
might very adequately employ a more confummate and accomplithed 
Poet than our ingenious and worthy Volunteer. But as he appears 
unaffectedly fenfible of this, and acknowleges his obligations for 
fome lines to Milton, Addifon, and Thomfon, in his fhort and mo- 
deft Preface, we think his candid Readers will dwell with pleafure on 
fuch more than pardonable parts of this poem, as muft delight every 
loyal Briton; while they make a confiderable allowance, from the 
Author's avocations, and certain difadvantages, for what inelegance 
and afperity they may find in others. And as this Gentleman is inge- 
nuous enough to fuppofe, that the cenfure of juft and impartial cri- 
ticifm may be even inftructive, we fhall ‘take the liberty of noting, 
for his reconfideration, a few expreflions, as a fample of a more con- 
fiderable number, which will admit of improvement. 


O much-lov’d Wolfe, whofe {pacious foul contain’'d—155. 


Spacious is generally applied to a material and menfurable, very rarely 
indced to an abftracted and fpiritual, fubje&t. Our Author meant ca- 
pacious, ample, or fublime, perhaps. 
Upon the hoftile beach fearlefs thou fprangft—151. 
The laft word here, is even too harfh and uncouth for profe. Pofli- 
bly it feemed ftrong, nervous, and fomewhat defcriptive of the very 
aftion, to our Poet ; but.it {prings into afperity, and is inelegant. 
O for a while ye arduous Britons check—— 
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[tis probable arzent Britons was meant here ; for we doubt whether 
the epithet arduous, would be allowed them fiom their attempting, 
and even effecting, their arduous and difficult enterprizes. Some 
Interpreters, indeed, have expounded the /etas /eyeres of Virgil, 
from its nourifhing effects, guod /etos facit, from: bread’s making 
men hearty and chearful: but it always appeared to uswather akind 
of poetical imagery, which animates the corn as it thrives and grows, 
not unlike that in the Pfalms, which fuppofes the valleys to laugh and 
fing. 
For even now upon the hoftile ftrand. 


This line, by making even a diffyllable, founds to us rather too fee. 
ble for heroics. Poflibly it might be improved by contracting it into 
a monofyllable, and prefixing another zow to it, viz.—* For now, 
‘ev’n now, &c. 

Fabricius, Fabius, Scipio, Pompey-—— 

And choak’d with blood, thy haughty foul———~ 


Both thefe verfes are manifeftly defective in meafure; and a few 
others, uncited, which are not fo, have an unharmonious arrange- 
ment of the words. Either of thefe errors, however, are far from 
being the cafe of our Author’s verfification in general, which is flu- 
ent and fmooth enough, as the fentiments and diétion are fometimes 
jut and animated. | 

Having thus, not inamicably, pointed outa few flight blemithes of 
our Author’s poem, we proceed to the more agreeable province of 
citing a paflage or two, which we think may be very juftly com- 
mended. 

The defeat of the fcheme which Cardinal Richliew had formerly 

ropofed, of making a long chain of forts from Canada to Louifiana, 
is not ill pourtrayéd in the following verfes. . 


Unhappy Louis! where are now thy dreams 
OF pictur’d conquefts, and unbounded fway? 
Where, haughty Richlieu! where the vaft defign, 
With hoftile forts, a long conneéted chain, 

To join the ftreams of Ocean’s eldeft fons ; 
When leagu’'d with Savages, more favage made 
By Gallic perfidy, and gilded lies, 

Thy eye deep-piercing into future times 
Forefaw, well-pleas’d, the fierce deftructive bands 
Of France imperious, like a troop of wolves 
Upon our fertile colonies defcend : 

Prieftcraft the van, famine and death the rear 
Conduét, whilft over all the baleful fcene, 
Black Defolation rears her horrid cretft, 

Claps her pernicious wings, and difmal howls. 


Having compared the concealed mufquetry of the French, upon 
our repulfe (previous to the main battle) to the fudden fpreading of 
an accidental fire over a dry furzy heath; and fhewn the General's 
care and conduét in a well-regulated retreat, as well as Admiral Saun- 
ders’ affiftance and humanity to the repulfed and wounded, he thus 
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poetically clofes that unfortunate day, and animatedly prediats the 
glorious one. 


But in her dufky mantle, now the Night 
Advancing faft, each ruder {cene conceals : 
High in her clouded path the crefcent moon 
Obfcurely fhines: contending armies reft, 
Andon the anxious couch each Chief reclin’d, 
Reftlefs, premeditates the future blow. 

But of Repulfe no more! where fraudful art 
Her fleeting moment over Virtue reigns ; 
‘Triumph inglorious let the Gaul enjoy, 

F’er long to meet his fole, his utmoit dread, 
Britannia’s legions, and an open field. 


The Catafrophe, if we may not rather term it the Apotheofic, 
of the unparalleled Wolfe, is not ill defigned: but as it required a 
Homer or Milton to fing this great atchievement as happily as he dared 
and conduéted it, we chufe to omit that part of this poetical Eflay ; 
to which we could not forbear, from its title, (and the circumftance 
of the Author’s being prefentat the action) to manifeft a greater parti- 
ality than we generaliy do to poems which need fo much polifhing as 
this does. But as the courageous Volunteer, of whatever quality o- 
therwife, who contemns death for the contingent glory and advantage 
of his country, ranks very high in our fcale of merit; and as he is alfo 
the only Poet on the fubje&t, we hope our propenfity on this occafion, 
will be thought very pardonable; efpecially as we can truly add, that 
we did not indulge it, till we imagined we faw fome ingenuity, fome 
{parks of genius, twinkling through the performance, and alfo con- 
ceived a generous hope, that our gallant Volunteer acted ftill better 
pee he has wrote; it not being the fate of every foldier to prove, 

ike Cafar, tantus Mercurio, quantus Marte. K 


Art. 9. 4 Sea-piece, written ou the Coaft near Mounts-Bay in 
Cornwall. ato. 6d. Baldwin. 


Though the poetry of this {mall Sea-piece feldom emerges above 
a decent mediocrity, the diction being frequently too profaic and 
humble; yet our Bard is no rough Veriifier ; but his numbers rather 
want the vigour and variety, which feem adapted to his changeable 
fcene and fubje&t. Briefly, tho’ Mr. Moore has not attained here to 
that feliciter audet, which chiefly conflitutes the very foul and magic 
of poetry; yet we have certainly been obliged to run over poems 
much inferior to the prefent one, which fhews a contemplative mind, 
with a ferene and benevolent difpofition. And as the performance 
has an excellent purpofe, and clofes with an exhortation, too necef- 
fary, as rumour fays, for his neighbours, and, perhaps, for his very 
flock ; we fhall g:ve that, with a defcription of the Cornifh Wreck- 
gaters, as afpecimen of his commendable vein, which may probably 
be farther cultivated, and merits a more hofpitable treatment, thai 
pnhappy Voyagers generally experience on the Tin-coaft. 

The tempeit-driven veflel having bulged on the rocks, 
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She burfis——and all around at once are feen 

*Rich ftores, and broken planks, and drowning men: 

An heav’n befriended few the fhore attain, 

The reft are {wallowed by the roaring Main. 
Meantime a lawlefs and tumultuous band, 

Rufh down the cliff, and cover all the ftrand, 

The floating wreck with joyful eyes furvey, 

Then, clamb’ring o’er the rocks, invade their prey, 

And what the waves had fpar'd in triumph bear away. 

To the relentlefs Savages in vain, 

Th’ unhappy Suff’rers of the wrong complain : 

With unavailing tears their help implore, 

Ah! left to wander on an unknown fhore. 


Having properly compared them toa multitude of wolves from the 
Alps, he quits them with the following juft and animated exhorta- 
tion; which we with, for the honour of humanity, and of this na- 
tion, may transform them, as he prays; tho’, perhaps, his congie- 
gation may not univerfally join in as hearty an Amen. 


Ye fons of rapine! ye whofe deeds difgrace 
Your Gop, your country, and the human race, 
Whofe harden’d hearts to pity ne’er incline ; 
Unaw’d by laws or human or divine, 

Whence Oriiney this brutal rage ?—the {tranger-guell, 
Caft on your fhores, by adverie !'ate oppreit, 
Protection claims,—Ah, fee him fuppliant lie 
Low at your feet, and hear the piercing cry! 
Be not his loud complaint in vain addreit! 

Let foft compaffion touch the feeling breaft! 
Henceforth be men—no more let public Fame 
To diftant nations fpread your country’s fhame ! 
No more let the fierce Pyrate joy to fee 

Himféelf furpaft in aéts of crvelty ! 

Nor let the Seaman, who has once been thrown 
On the rude coaft, there plunder’d and undone, 
As near the place again he ploughs his way, 
Point to his canada, and indignant fay, 
Stretch ev'ry fail! to dant ocean fteer ! 

The land of barb’rous Savages lies ere. 


Vir Ge LEN 


Art, 10. 4 Monody to the Memory of Mrs. Margaret Woffing- 
ton. 4to. 1s. Withy. 


* Arma virim, tabulaeque, et Troia gaza per undas 


The rare accomplifhments of the late celebrated A&trefs, who is 
the fubjegt of this article, were, indeed, worthy the elegiac Mufe. 
Her perfon was charming, and the endowments of her mind were 
no way unworthy the fine form with which they were cornefted.— 
If to her fhare fome female errors fell, let that female who is free 
from error, be the firl{ to caft reflections on her fame, 
7 3 This 
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This Monody to her memory, is one of the beft produétions of 
the kind that we have feen, fince the excellent piece occafioned by 
the death of Lady Lyttelton. It breaths the true pathos of plaintive 
poctry ; and proves the Author poffeffed of that humane fenfibility, 
that fympathetic feeling for others, which conftitutes the amiable cha- 
racter of Benevolence, one of the diftinguifhed virtues of his fair 
Subje&t.—The paffage which celebrates her in this refpeét, may be 
given as a {pecimen of the whole. 

After warmly praifing her performance on the ftage, both in tragic 
and comic parts, he thus proceeds to the excellence of her private 
eharacter. 


Nor was thy worth to public fcenes confin’d 
Thou knew’ ft the nobleft feelings of the mind. 
Thy ears were ever open to diftrefs ; 

‘Thy ready hand was ever ftretch’d to blefs. 

Thy breaft humane, for each unhappy felt ; 

Thy heart for other’s forrows prone to melt. 

In vain did Envy point her fcorpion fting ; 

Jn vain did Malice fhake her blafting wing : 

Each gen’rous breait difdain’d th’ unpleafing tale, 
And caft o’er ev’ry fault oblivion’s veil : 
Confefs’d, thro’ ev'ry cloud, thy deeds to fhine, 
And own’d the virtues of Compaffion thine! 

Saw mild Benevolence her wand difclofe, 

And touch thy heart at ev’ry fuff’rer’s woes : 

Saw meek ey’d Charity thy iteps attend, 

And guide thy hand the wretched to befriend : 
Go, afk the breaft that teems with mournful fighs, 
Who wip’d the forrows from Affli€tior’s eyes ? 
Go, afk the wretch, in want and ficknefs laid, 
Whofe goodnefs brighten’d once Misfortune’s fhade ?— 


Art. 11. Edwin and Emma. 4to. 1s. Elegantly printed 
at Birmingham, by Bafkerville; and fold by Millar in 
London. 


A pretty little poem, in imitation of the celebrated ballad, entitled 
William and Margaret; and fuppofed to have come from the fame 
ingenious hand: tho’ certainly not altogether equal to the Jaft named 
piece :—an unfortunate amour is the fubyeét of both. As the profits 
arifing from the fale of Edwin and Emma, are intended for a charit- 
able ufe, we fliall not anticipate the curiofity of our Readers, by any 
extracts, or farther account, except barely to add, that the ftory 


of the haplefs pair is added, in profe, and averred to be matter of 
fact. 


Art.12. Novus Epigramatum Deleéius : or, Original State Epi- 


grams, and minor Odes: Suited to the Times. 8vo. 25. 
Kearfley, &c. 7 3 


Thefe little pieces have for their Author, the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Newcomb, 
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Newcomb, of Hackney; whofe poetical produétions we have had 
frequent occafion to commend : particularly his verfion of fome of 
the late Mr. Hervey’s Contemplations. Mr. Newcomb is, perhaps, 
the oldeft political Wit which this age and nation can boaft. In the 
days of Whig and Tory (which are now happily pait and gone) he 
was diftinguifhed among the foremoft aflertors of civil and religious 
Liberty ; and publifhed many pieces, in profe and verfe, in fupport 
of what was termed the Whig Intereft: and now, ftill true to the 
fame principles, for want of Jacobites to maul, he be-labours the 
enemies of his King and Country, in the perfons of the French King 
and the Emprefs-Queen ; with their armies, their fleets, and their 
Commanders. The King of Pruffia, on the other hand, is honoured 
with our Reverend Bard’s warmeft applaufes: while Marfhal Daun, 
and Prince Soubize, &c. &c. are forced to run the gauntlet through 
a whole regiment of poetical cat-a-nine-tails. But Lewis XV feems 
to be the chief obje&t of our Satirift’s enmity. Hear how. he works 
the royal Culprit, in the following fpecimen. 


On the Mutability of Fortune. 


How oft, and how loudly does Fortune proclaim, 
Her fmiles are uncertain, her favours but brittle ; 

Who lately has alter’d a Monarch’s proud name, 
From Lewis the great, to poor Lewis the little. 


On the files of the Goddefs, might Britain prefume 
In another campaign her battalions to blefs, 

A Gem or two more could fhe pluck from his plume, 
His Title may dwindle from little to lefs, 


Nor is Lewis XIV. tho’ dead fo long fince, entirely forgotten. 
There is true wit in the following epigram. 


Upon the Infcription on a Pedsftal of the Equeftrian Statue of Lewis XIV. 
Virao ImmorTatt. 


Eternity on earth, no doubt the prize, 
Of Bourbon, always Victor in each fight ; 
Read the infcription juft bllow—*‘ Here lies 
‘ The great immortal man—who dy’d laft night.’ 


Art. 13. The Apparition to a great Man; or Admiral Byng’s 
Outcry for Fuftice. A Poem. ato. 6d. Pyle. 


This is rather the Appiration of a poem, than a poem itfelf; be- 
ing one of the molt horrible, unintelligible, fpectres that’ ever ap- 


peared in print. K-n-k 


Art. 14. The Times. A ~~ Epifile to Flavian. to. 1s. 
urd, 


Though we fotmd little to commend in the firft Epiftle, yet, as 
Our judgment is determined’ by the merit of the work before us, and 
not by the reputation, either good or bad, of an Author, it is with 
pleafure we recommend this fecond Epiftle, which we have perufed 
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with’great fatisfaction. As our Bard, in the beginning, difclaims al} 
merit of verfification, a criticiim on his numbers might feem invidj- 
ous: but to make amends for the mediocrity of his poetry, his Epiltle 
abounds with ftrong manly ienfe, moral reflections, and keen fatire : 
and though we cannot fay that his matter is altogether new, yet we 
frequently meet with original and fpirited turns of expreflion. 
Re 

Art. 15. Odes on the four Seafons. By W. Seymour. — 

is. Printed at Bury St. Edmonds; and fold by Millar, 

&c. in London. 


As Mr. Sommelt madeils (in his Preface) pleads his youth, in 
excufe for the imperfections of thefe Odes, and feems really confcious 
that they have their defeéts, they fhall be exempted from fuch ftric- 
tures as, otherwife, we might have pafled upon them. He fays, 
‘ they are the effays of an infant Mule ;'—it evidently appears, that 
they are fuch: but the Author may produce better things when his 


Mufe comes to age. 9 Jac Ate Lbkberk SKeus . 
Art. 16. One Thoufand, Seven Hundred, and Fifty-nine: A 


Poem, infcribed to every Briton who bore a yt in the Service 


of that diftinguifbed Year. Folio. 6d, Baldwin. 


The Author has certainly been happy in the choice of his fubje&. 
As to his verfes,—but we forbear: perhaps, as the Northern Hero 
faid, after aloft battle, he may do better another time. 


Art. 17. Freedom, a Poem, in two Books: The firft, refpecting 
Man in general, asa focial Creature; the fecond, refpecting 
Man as a rational Creature. Addreffcd to the Right Hon, 
William Pitt, Efg; 4to. 2s. 6d. Dodfley. 


After a painful perufal of this poem, we are forry to fay, that its 
execution is very unworthy of the fubject, or the patronage of that 
eminent Statefman to whom it is addrefled: the whole being little 
better than a jargon of words, thrown together without fpirit, har- 


mony, or fente. K-n-k 


Art. 18. The Aor, a poetical Epifile to Bonnell Thornton, Efq; 
4to. 1s. Dodfley. 


Tt has been frequently remarked of the Player, as well as the Poet, 
nafcitur non fit. But, however impoffible it is that mere rules fhould 
make a Player of a man who is not ina great degree qualified by 
nature for fo difficult a profeflion; certain it is there are precepts and 
cautions, which, duly obferved, will not only greatly aflift thofe 
whofe natural talents would otherwife never raife them to any perfec- 
tion; but will prevent thofe of the beft talents, from falling into ab- 
furdities, which the audience are frequently better judges of than 
themfelves. 

The very ingenious Author of this little Epiftle, does not here take 
upon him to treat regularly of the whole art of aCiing; but only 
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fych particular parts of it, as he probably thinks are the beft adapted 
to the prefent improvement of the flage. 

He begins by exploding the prevailing vice of imitation, which 
has in fact {poiled moft of our rifing Players. . 


Aéting, dear Bonnell, its perfeftion draws 
From no obfervance of mechanic laws. 
No fettled maxims of a fav’rite ftage, 
No rules deliver’d down from age to age, 
Let Players nicely mark them as they will, 
Can e’er entail hereditary fkill. 
If ’mongit the humble Hearers of the pit, 
At fome lov'd play the o!d man chance to fit, 
Am | pleas’d more becaufe ’twas ated fo 
By Booth and Cibber thirty years ago? 
The mind recalls an objeét held more dear, 
And hates the copy that it comes fo near. 
Why lov’d we Wilks’s air, Booth’s nervous tone? 
In them ’twas natural, ’twasall their own. 
A Garrick’s genius muft our wonder raife, 
But gives his Mimic no refleéted praife. 


The Poet then breaks out into a juft and fpirited eulogium on Mr. 
Garrick, the great object of imitation among the inferior fons of the 
bufkin. He then goes on to cenfure the moft ftriking errors in the 
theatrical action of our prefent Players. 


Unfkilful A&ors, like your mimic apes, 
Will writhe their bodies in a thoufand fhapes ; 
However foreign from the Poet’s art, 
No tragic Hero but admires a ftart. 
What though unfeeling of the nervous line, 
Who but allows his attitude is fine ? 
While a whole minute equipoiz'd he flands, 
Till praife difmifs him with her ecchoing hands. 
Refolv’d, though Nature hate the tedious paufe, 
By perfeverance to extort applaufe. 
When Romeo forrowing at his Juliet’s doom, 
With eager madnefs burits the canvafs tomb, 
The fudden whirl, ftretch’d leg, and lifted ftaff, 
Which pleate the vulgar, make the Critic laugh. 


There is doubtlefs nothing more ridiculous in a Player, than this ftudied 
affectation of. attitude. 

Again, the Poet very juftly cenfures the difagreeable practice, not 
uncommon even with Players of great merit, of over-acting their 
parts ; a vice which fome Critics conceive the Britifh Rofcius himfelf 
is to apt to fali into. 


OF all the evils which the flage moleft 
] hate your fool who overatts his jett. 
Who murders what the Poet finely writ, 


And like a Bungler haggles all his wit, 
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With fhrug, and grin, and gefture out of place, " 
And writes a foolifh comment with his face. 

Old Johnfon once, tho’ Cibber’s perter vein, 

But meanly groupes him with a num’rous train, 
With fteady face, and fober hum’rous mien, 

Fill’d the ftrong outlines of the comic fcene. 

What was writ down, with decent utterance fpoke, 
Betray’d no fymptom of the conicious joke ; 

The very man in look, in voice, in air, 

And though upon the ftage, he feem’d no Play’r, 
‘The word and aétion fhould conjointly fuit, 

But acting words is labour too minute. 


He goes on tocondemn, with equal juftice and propriety, the mo- 
notony of fome Aétcrs, the rant of others, and the inattention of 
mot; as alfo the feveral ftage tricks of drefs and ghoits, and the 
abfurd entertainments of Pantomime ; concluding with the following 
apology for, and addrefs to, the Actor; which we infert as a farther 
{pecimen of the Author’s flile and eafy verfification. 


Shall they who trace the paffions from their rife 
Shew Scorn her features, her own image Vice ; 
Who teach the mind its proper force to fcan, 
And hold che faithful mirrour up to man, 

Shall their profeflion e’er provoke Difdain, 

) Who ftand the foremoft in the moral traing 
| Who lend Reflection all the grace of Art, 

And ftrike the precept home upon the heart ! 


Yet, haplefs Artift, tho’ thy {kill can raife 
The burfting peal of univerfal praife, 
Tho’ at thy beck, Applaufe delighted ftands, 
And lifts, Briareus’ like, her hundred hands. 
Know Fame awards thee but a partial breath, 
Not all thy talents brave the ftroke of death. 
Poets to ages yet unborn appeal, 
And lateft times th’ eternal Nature feel. 
Tho’ blended here the praife of Bard and Play’r, 
W hile more than half becomes the Actor’s share, 
Relentlefs Death untwifts the mingled fame, 
And finks the Player in the Poet’s name. 


The pliant mufcles of the various face, 
The mein that gave each fentence ftrength and grace, 
The tuneful voice, the eye that {poke the mind, 
Are gone, nor leave a fingle trace behind. 
K-n-k 
Art.19. ELEGIES. ByMr.Delap. 4to. 6d. Dodfley. 


Too many are induced to write, by the want of money ; but this 
Gentleman feems to have been yet more unfortunately influenced (as 
we conclude from the tenor of thefe Elegies) by the want of health : 
a fituation which he here pathetically laments, in ftrains that appear 
to 
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w flow froma mind full fenfibly affe&ted, tho’ not impaired, by the 
fubject. 

In the firft Elegy, Si. erp is invoked to favour the Poet with her 
benign influence; but.in vain. This induces a plaintive difplay of 
the fuperior happinels enjoyed even by, the poor Labourers in the 
mines: whofe toils and rewards he thus, with feeming envy, de- 
{cribes. 


—— Many a fathom from the funny breeze, 
Their painful way in central night they wear ; 

Heave the pik’d axes on their bended knees, 
Or fidelong the rough quarry flowly tear. 


Yet while damp vapours chill each reeking brow, 
How loudly laughs the jovial voice of mirth ; 
Pleas’d that the wages of the day allow 
A focial blaze to cheer their ev’ning hearth. 


There the chafte houfewife, with maternal care, 
Her thrifty diftaf plies, in grave attire ; 

Bleft to behold her ruddy offspring wear 
The full refemblance of their fturdy fire, 


To fpread with fuch coarfé fare their homely board, 
As fits the genius of their little fate, 

Free from thoie ills that haunt their pamper’d Lord ; 
To be unhappy we muft firft be great. 


The fecond Elegy, addreffed to Sickness, moft feelingly exprefles 
her unwelcome influence over an infirm conftitution: altho’, at the 
fame time, the Author fhews a becoming refignation; and only de- 
fires the balm of friendfhip to alleviate his fufterings. The opening 
of the poem is extremely natural, as fuppofed to be the effufion of a 
mind harraffed by bodily pain; efpecially in that enlivening feafon of 
the year, when all Nature feems rejoicing around us, and, (as one 
of our Poets beautifully expreffes it) ‘* Triumphing in exiftence.”— 
We fhall give the firft ten verfes of this Elegy; and then take leave 
of our Author, heartily wifhing him better health, and more plea- 
fing fubjects for his poetical amufement. 


How blith the flowery graces of the Spring 

From Nature’s wardrobe come: and hark how gay 
Each glittering infect, hovering on the wing, 

Sing their glad welcome to the fields of May. 


They gaze, with greedy eye, each beauty o'er ; 
They fuck the iweet breath of the blushing rofe ; 

Sport in the gale, or fip the rainbow fhower ; 
Their life’s fhort day no pautfe of pleafure knows. 


Like their’s, dread Power, my chearful morn difplay’d 
The flattering promife of a golden noon, 

Till each gay cloud, that fportive nature fpread, 

Died in the gloom of thy diftemper’d frown. 
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.Yes, ere I told my two and twentieth year, 
Swift from thy quiver fiew the deadly dart; 

Harmlefs it pait ‘mid many a blith compeer, 
And found its fated entrance near my heart. 


Pale as J lay beneath thy ebon wand, 

I faw them rove through pleafure’s flowery field ; 
I faw Health paint them with her rofy hand, 

Eager to burft my bonds, but forc’d to yield. 


Yet while this mortal clot of mould’ring clay 
Shakes at the ftroke of thy tremendous power, 
Ah muft the tranfient tenant of a day 
Bear the rough blaft of each tempeftuous hour ! 


Say, fhall the terrors thy pale flag unfolds, 

Too rigid Queen! unnerve the foul’s bright powers, 
Till with a joylefs fmile the eye beholds 

Art’s magic charms, and Nature’s fairy bowers. 


No, let me follow fill, thofe bowers among, 
Her flowery footfteps, as the Goddefs goes 3 

Let me, juift lifted ’bove th’ unletter’d throng, 
Read the few books the learned few compote. 


And fuffer, when thy awful pleafure calls 
The foul to fhare her frail companions fart, 
Yet fuffer me to taite the balm that falls, 
From friendfhip’s tongue, fo {weet upon the heart. 


Then, tho’ each trembling nerve confefs thy frown, 
Ev’n till this anxious being fhall become 

But a brief name upon a little flone, 
Without one murmur I embrace my doom. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 20. Memoirs of the Marechal Duke de Belleific, Secretary 
at War tothe French King, and Prince of the Empire. Tran- 
fated from the French. 8vo. 1s. Pridden. 


It is no great matter whether this pamphlet be really a tranflation 
from the French, or not; fince we dare venture to fay, there is not 
a Grub-ftreet Writerin town, but might have informed himfelf (and 
that without ftirring out of his garret, or being able to read one 
word of French) of all that is recorded in thefe Memoirs; the Writer 
not being able even to fill a loofely-printed pamphlet, of fix and 
thirty pages, without having recourfe to the Hiftory of the Marfhal’s 
grandfather, as well as that of the Marfhal himéfelf. 

As our Hittorian fets out with a remarkable anecdote concerning 
this perfonage, we need go no farther for an inftance of his faga- 
city, and profound knowlege in biography. 

Many of our Readers muit remember to have heard of the follow- 
ing compliment, which, among the many grofs flatteries of that time, 
was 
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was paid to Lewis the XiVth. A certain Courtier, obf:rving that 
his Majetty took offence at the pofition of a grove, that intercepted 
the profpect of bis country-feat, took care, againit the next time the 
Monarch paffed that way, to have the trees nearly fawedin two, and 
men paced with ropes ready to pull them down at a fignal, ziven. 
A defign which was accordingly put in execution a few days after, on 
his Majefty’s repeating the fame diflike. 

This anecdote our wife Biographer, not confidering that trees are 
much eafier cutdown than reared up, has thorght proper to pervert, 
and attribute to the Marfhal’s grandfather, Mr. de Fouguet; who, 
when Miniiter of State, during the reign of the above mentioned 
Monarch, lived, we are-told, in a country-houfe, which, to help 
forward the ftory, was * fituated in an open plain, without any hedge 
‘ or tree near it.’ This being the cafe, one day after dinner, our 
Author tells us, ‘ Fouquet afked his Majefty, where he thought a 
‘ grove could be planted to the beft advantage: the Monarch finiled, 
‘ and anfwered, pointing to a particular place, ‘‘ That if a grove 
‘“* was planted there, with an avenue through it, leading up to the 
** gate, it would make the fituation more pleafant.” Acco:ding! 

* Fouquet, in a few days, had a grove tran{planted thither; and, 
inviting the King a tecond time to dine with him, his Majetty 
could not help exprefiing his furprize at the fudden appearance of 
trees, in their full verdure, where fo lately he faw there was 


none. K—-n- K 


Art. 21. 4 Companion to the Guide, and a Guide to the Compa- 
nion: Being a compleat wre to all the Accounts of Ox- 
ford hitherto publifhed. Containing an accurate Defcription o 
feveral Halls, Libraries, Schools, public Edifices, Bufts, Sta- 
tues, Antiquities, Hhteroglyphics, Seats, Gardens, and other 
Curiofities, omitted, or mifreprefented, by Wood, Hearn, ‘Sal- 
mon, Prince, Pointer, and other eminent Topographers, Chro- 
nologers, Antiquarians, and Hiftorians. The whole interfperfed 
with original Anecdotes, and interefting Difcovertes, occafionally 
refulting from the Subjeét. And embellifhed with perfpeciive 
Views and Elevations neatly engraved. 12mo0. 6d. H. Payne. 


~ a - a 


A droll defcription of Oxford: but as the humour is, ina great 
meafure, local, they who are unacquainted with thatSeat of Learn- 
ing, and the very learned and induftrious Students who imhabit it, 
lofe a great part of the ridicule of this whimfical little piece. 

R-d 


Art. 22. Letters from Fuliet Lady Catefby, to her Friend Lady 
Henrietta Campley. Tranflated from the French. 12mo. 
3s. Dodfley. 


To Readers of a delicate, fentimental turn of mind, the perufal 
of thefe Letters will be no unprofitable amufement. ‘They are too 
deftitute, however, both of narrative or humour, to be very gene- 


rally admired. K- n-K. 


Rey. June, 1760. Na 
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Art. 23. The genuine Adventures of Sarah P——l. 8vo. 6d, 


Ranger. 


Compiled from the news-papers ; which lately gave an account of 
a young woman, who was carried before a Magiftrate, on the fingu- 
lar charge of having committed matrimony with one of her own fex. 


Art. 24. A Parallel between the two Trials of Lord George Sack- 
ville, lately publifbed, pointing out their Difference, Sc. &e, 
Svo. 6d. Pridden. 


To explain the meaning of this article, it is neceflary to inform 
our Readers, that foon after the clofe of Lord George’s trial, an Ac- 
count of the Proceedings was publifhed, as iuppofed, by his 
Lordfhip’s authority ; and this was foon followed by another copy, 
authenticated by the Judge Advocate. Both thefe fold very well; 
tho’ the difference between them was immaterial: it ferved, how- 
ever, to fet one of our Pamphleteers to work ; andlo! out comes a 
Parallel. Wad this met with fuccefs, we fhould, probably, have 
been favoured alfo with a Review of, or a Reply to, the Parallel; 
followed by an Anfwer to the Reply, and a Refutation of the An- 
fwer, &c. &c. to the end of the Controverly : all which, however, 
were nipped in the bud, by the mifcarriage of the faid unfortunate 
Parallel.» 


Art. 25. 4 Scot/man’s Remarks on the Farce of Love a-la-mode, 
&c. 8vo. 1s. Burd. 


This fimple Scotfman is in muckle wrath with the Author of the 
above-mentioned Farce, on account of his having made the worft 
charatier in it a North-Briton ; which the Remarker is weak enough 
to refent, as a libel on the whole country: not confidering that, at 
this rate, every nation in Europe might, in turn, take offence on 
account of fome fool or fcoundrel exhibited on the Stage—And why 
not a North-Briton, for once, at leait; as well as their brethren of 
the South, or of the Weft; who have never failed to furnifh their guota 
for the general entertainmeat of all who frequent the Britifh Theatre? 


Art. 26. 4 Hiftory of the cruel Sufferings of the Proteftants, and 
others, by Popifh Perfecutions, in various Countries: Together 
with a View of the Reformations from the Church of Rome. 

vv dnier/perfed with the Barbarities of the Inquifitton. By Queflion 
and Anfwer. weyers compiled from a great Number of Au- 
thors, in different Languages, by John Lockman, Secretary 


to the Society of the Free Britifh Fifhery: Author of the 

Hiftory of England and Roman Hiftory, by Queftion and 

Anfwer. Writ principally for the Ufe of Schools: And 

being intended as a Prefervative from Popery and arbitrary 

Power, may be of Ufe in all Proteftant Familics. 12mo. 
‘. 38. Clarke. 


’This 
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This work is clofely printed; and, as the Compiler obferves, tho’ 
fmall in fize, is vaitly abundant in matter. As Mr. Lockman’s abi- 
lities, however, asa Writer, are pretty well known, and his Hitto- 
ries of England and Rome, mentioned in the title-page, are in a 
great many hands, it will be needlefs for us to give any f{pecimen of 
the ftile or manner of the prefent. 

As this publication appears alfo to be calculated chiefly for younger 
minds, and fuch as may not have had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted, by means of other reading, with the many affecting rela- 
tions contained therein, the nature and variety of them will, doubt- 
lefs, fufficiently recommend the work to the Reader’s curiofity. 

Books of this nature fhould, neverthelefs, be both written and 
read with more caution than they generally are; left the fhockin 
hiftory of fuperftitious error and fanatic zeal fhould be miftakenly 
fuppofed to be that of Chriftianity itfelf: a fallacy which the nu- 
merous infidels of the prefent age are ever ready to inculcate, and 
impofe on weak minds, to the prejudice of our holy religion. 

: -n-k 


Art. 27. An Eftimate of the theatrical Merits of the two Trage- 
dians of Crow-ftreet. Ina Letter from a Gentleman in Dub- 
lin, to his Friend in London, 8vo. 6d. Dublin. 


Contains a fenfible comparifon between the refpeétive merits of 
Mr. Barry and Mr. Moflop, as Tragedians ; in which the preference 
is, with great juitice, given to the former: but wherefore thefe two 
Performers were thus oppofed to each qther, we do not apprehend. 
Mr. Barry wants no foil to jet him off; and to place his brother Hero 
in fo difadvantageous a point of view, indicates no great good-will 
towards Mr. Moflop: uniefs it were concluded, that next to bein 
Cefar himfelf, it were a glorious thing to be Pompey. ‘The Author, 
indeed, tells us, that this Gentleman hath his admirers in Dublin ; 
whom he calls the Se&t of the AM/sfopians: but whether thefe Moffo- 
pians really preferred the playing of the Aor from whom they have 
taken their denomination, to that of the other great Performer, we 
do not with certainty learn from this pamphlet—if they did, he is 
not without excufe for publifhing his thoughts on the fubjeét *. 


Art. 28. Harris’s Lift of Covent-Garden Ladies; or the Man 
of Pleafure’s Kalendar. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Ranger. 


Pretends to give fome account of the moft noted Girls of the Town; 
but it has all the air of a lying Catch-penny Jobb, the work of fome 
literary Pandar: of which clafs, to the difgrace of Letters, there 
are but too many in this metropolis, ever ready to {cribble in the fer- 
vice@f debauchery ; or, in any fervice, where they havea profpect 
of being paid for their pimping. 


Art. 29. Seleé? Tales of Count Hamilton, Authot of the Memoirs 
of the Count de Grammont. Tran/lated from the French. 
1z2mo. 2 vols. 6s. Burd. 


* The whole of this pamphlet has been reprinted in the Grand Magazine for 


May, 31760. 
N h 2 Thefe 
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Thefe are pretty allegorical novels, of the fpecies called Fairy 
Tales ; but we do not think them equal to thofe written by the in- 
genious Henry Lrooke, Eig; Author of Guftavus Vafa, &c. Vid. 
Review, vol. III. p. 111. 


Art. 30. The compleat Brewer; or the Art and Myftery of Brew- 
ing explained. Containing plain and eafy Direéions for Brew- 
ing all Sorts of Matt-Liguors in the g reateft Perfection. Alfo 
the Con/lruciion of a Brew-Houfe, and ihe Choice of Erewing 
Veffels. Compiled from the moft valuable Recetpts in Brewery, 
new corrected and improved for the Benefit of the Public. By 
a Brewer of extenfive Practice. 12mo. 3s. Coote. 


Tn our account of Mr, Combrune’s treatiie on Brewing, which may 
be feen in vol. XX. p. 277, we found occation to obferve, that not- 
withftanding its title, nofuch thing as a proce{s of brewing was to be 
met with in the book, ‘This Author, indeed, attends fufficiently to 
the practical parts of his bufinefs; but then he makes fo many dif- 
tin€tions, and refines fo much upon them, that a perfon inclined to 
‘brew for his own confumption, would be ditheartned from the at- 
tempt, by confulting the Comp/eat Brewer. 

Our Author fays—* The art of Brewing has hitherto feemed, like 
‘ the art of Gardening, a thing which many pretended to teach, but 
‘ which none, except an accuftomed hand, could praétice with fuc- 
* cefs.’ In this we entirely agree with him, except, that inftead 
of feeminz, we are firmly perfuaded that the matter really is fo$ and 
that inftructions, without experience, will never teach a perfon how 
to accommodate his methods to fuit the various circumitances of 
places, times, and materials. It is not intended wholly to condemn 
this work as injudicious, fince the Writer appears not unacquainted 
with his fabject; how far, therefore, he may be of ufe to aflift the 
experience of the more ignorant of his own declared profeflion, we 
are not quite Brewers enough to determine: but we will venture to 
advife the young Eloufekeeper. who may be defirous to brew, with- 
Out a previous acquaintance with Malt and Hops, to begin with not 
more than two or three bufhels of malt, and to make intereft with 
fome old Farmer’s wife in the neighbourhood, to ground him in the 
firit rudiments of the art, which, when a few trials have taught him, 
he may then poffibly correct his practice by fome hints out of this 
compleat Brewer. Indeed, it is not much for the credit of books 
treating of any practical operations, to find that the moft knowing 
and expert in the feveral profeffions, fee frequent caufe to complaia 


of the futility of them in geneyal. W 





Art. 31. An Account of the different Kinds of Graffes propagated 
in England, for the Improvement of Corn and Pafture Lands, 
Lawns, and Walks: With Direétions for Sowing them, Ma- 
nuring, Fc. And fame Remarks upon the perennial red-flow- 


ering Clover, and faving Hay-fceds from fine Meadows. And 


Dire&tions for vaifing Turneps, Rape, Cabbage, Sc. for feed 
ing 
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ing Horned Cattle and Sheep, and to Save their Seeds pure from 
degenerating. Alfoan Account of Manures, natural and made, 
how they are ufed, and the Prices they are fold for. With Di- 
rections for Trench-plowing. Likewife an Account of the Sound- 
growing Norfolk-Willow: With Direétions for propagating 
it to great Advantage. The whole chiefly done from the Obfer- 
vations and Infpection of the Author, Richard North, Nur- 
fery-Gardener, near Weftminfter-Bridge-Road, Lambeth. 
8vo. rs. Prat. 


In this piece of Mr. Richard North’s (who feems to have cultivat- 
ed his garden a good deal more than his ttyle) we have met with ma- 
ny ufetul obfervations in general ; but the point which ftruck us moft 
in particular, was what he fays of the Sound-growing Norfolk-Willow. 
According to him, a fingle acre of land planted with this valuable 
tree, will, in the courfe of thirty years, produce a profit of fix hun- 
dred pounds at the leaft, clear of rent, &c.—He propofes to plant 
five thoufand fets on anacre. When thefe fets have grown five years, 
three thoufand of them fhould be dug up, and will be worth three 
pence a-piece, or 371. ros. inthewhole. ‘Ten years after the firit 
thinning, fifteen hundred more fhould be taken up, which, at half 
a crown each, will be worth 187]. 1os. In fifteen years more, 
(i. e. thirty from the firft planting) the remaining five hundred trees, 
he fays, will be very tall and large, perhaps, fixty feet high, and 
five or fix in circumference; and worth, at leaft, twenty fhillings a 
tree. —This Willow, he adds, will thrive upon almoft any foil, if 
not too dry. 

If the above account is not greatly exaggerated, this fingle article 
is a very fufficient return for the price of the whole pamphlet ; which, 
however, is not without its merit in other particulars likewafe. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 32. ATreatife on the Art of Midwifry. Setting forth va- 
rious Abufes therein, efpecially as to the Praétice with Inftru- 
ments. The whole ferving to put all rational Enquirers in a 
fair Way of forming their own “fudgment upon the 2Queftion, 
which is bef? to employ, in Cafes of Pregnancy and Lying-in, 
a Man-Midwife or a Midwife. By Mrs. Elizabeth Nihell, 
profeft Midwife. 8vo. 6s. Morley. 


Mrs. Niheil is very angry that men fhould interfere in her profef- 
fion; fhe thinks it highly unnatural and indecent: we think {fo too; 
and fhould heartily join with her in decrying the fafhionable ufe of 
Men-Midwives, provided women were as learned and fkilful in the 
theory, as they are naturally fitted for the practice. Here too our 
Authorefs agrees with us, and ftrongly recommends the proper 
education of women for this important bufinefs; being far from 
thinking, that an ignorant female is equally qualified with a truly 
learned and expericnced male Doftor. As to herfelf, the aflures 
us, that fhe has been regularly bred, in the Hotel Dieu at a 
ohne 
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She endeavours alfo to explode the ule of Ji//ruments, and is “par. 
ticularly fevere upon Dr. Smellie’s practice, on this account. On 
the whole, her book deferves to be read by all who are interefted 
in the fubje&t : and who is not, in a greater or lefs decree, interéfted 
init? Itis, however, wrote’ in {fo pecuiiara file, with fuch an exe 
treme affectation of learning, that it has not the leaft apnearante of 
being a female produétion; neverthelefs, we are well informed, that 
it isthe real work of Mrs, Nihell, a Midwife in the Haymarket, 


Art. 33. An Experimental Enquiry concerning the Contents, Qua- 
lities, and medicinal Virtues of ihe two Mineral Waters lately 
difccvered at Bagnigge Wells near Lindam; with Dire&tions 

ar drinking them, and fame Account of their Succefs in obfii- 


nate Cafes. By John Bevis, M.D. 8vo. 1s, Clarke, 


The nature and defign of this performance is fufiiciently exprefled 
in the title-page; the one isa bitter purging water, the other acha- 
lybeat ; Dr. Bevis, in his obfervations, deduced from a great number 
of experiments made upon each, pretends to fhew, not only that 
they are equal, buteven fuperior, to the beit in Europe in their feve- 
ral kinds. How far this is the cafe, time and farther experiments, 
by capable and difinterefted Judges, alone muft determine. We fhall 
remark in favour of thefe waters, and others of the fame kind,: that 
every courfe of Phyfic that promotes early-rifing, breathing an open 
air, and taking moderate exercife, among the inhabitants of large 
cities, muit be attended with manifeft advantage. Should thefe of 
Bagnigve wells real/y fo much excel allothers, in ftrength and medi- 
cinal virtues, as is here afferted, we fhall be very glad to hear, that 
the Proprietor and Doctor reap a <olden harveft from their united la- 
kours ; and that the latter, as is reatonabie, be duly confulted, as the 
— of the Sprines he has endeavoured to confecrate. I 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 34. Letters of Confalation to a Nobleman under Sentence of 


Death. To which is added, a Prayer fuitable ta the Occafion. 
8vo. ‘1s. Newbery. 


This aprears to us to be a kind of fanatical Rhapfody, more full 
of pious perplexiiies, than abounding with religious comfort. Jt 1s 
probable, however, that the Author intended, by thefe Letters, to 
yaife contributions on the public for his own ufe, rather than to con- 
tribute any thing for the good of the unfortunate Criminal: for as 
we do not find that they were forwarded to him, it is reafonable ta 
conclude, that this dofe of confolation was never adminiftered. 

—_ 
Art..35. The Number of the Beaft clearly counted, in his own 
proper Numerals, and applied. 8vo. 1s. Slater. 


This Writer applies the Nuz:ber of rhe B of mentioned in the Re- 
velation, chap. xiii. ver. 18. viz. 666, to the church of Rome, and 


thinks he finds it clearly pointed out in the Roman numerical letters, 
which, 
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which, according to him, were originally no other than I, V, X, L, 
and C; for beyond a hundred, he fays, they had no numeral cha- 
rater but 4; which alone, or with | before it, thus Ip, fignitied 
five hundred *.— Their fingle numerals, therefore, were only thefe; 
by the various compoitious of which, fubtraclions, and additions, 
all their other numbers, he aflirms, were framed. And if thofe are 
all placed together in their due order, beginning with the greatett 
number firft, and going on gradually to the leait, thusx—IQCLXVI; 
or, Which is the fame thing, if the numbers which each of them 
fingly was intended to exprefs, be all added together, they make up 
exaétly the number 666.—* And thus it appears (he adds} that the 
‘fum total of the xumera/ letters of,Romans, in this manner of 
‘ their counting, anfwers fully to that which the Apoftle tells us is 
‘ the number of the Beaft’ 

This is our Author’s plan in miniature: but fuch as chufe to fee it 
explained more at length, muit have recourfe to the tract itfelf,— 
which is not ill wrote, tho’ deftitute of the embellifhments neceflary 
to recommend it to general acceptance. P 


* This chara&ter Ip doubled, viz. Clg, he fuppofes to have been the orizinal 
one for a thoufand ; tho’ afterwards contracted into M, as the other was into D. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


I. Efore the Lords, at Weftminfter-abbey, January 30, 1760. 
Being the Anniverfary of King Charles’s Martyrdom. By 
William [Warburton] Lord Bifhop of Glocefter, Millar. 

2. Natural and Civil Events, the Infiruments of God's moral Go- 
vernment. At Lincoln’s-Inn chapel: on the Faft-Day, 1756. By 
Dr. Warburton. Millar.-—-—=—N, B. Tho’ this Sermon was printed 
in the year 1756, yet we are told, it was never: advertifed for fale 
until the publication of the Author’s above-mentioned Difcourfe be- 
fore the Houfe of Lords. 

3. On the death of John Sarney, Hufbandman; at Bix, February 
18th. By James Neale, M. A. Maiter of the Grammar-School at 
Henley upon Thames. Faller. | 

4. Chrift the Lord of Glory—Before the Univerfity of Oxford, at 
St. Mary’s, December g, 1759. By Thomas Randolph, D. D. Pre- 
fidentof C.C.C. H. Payne. 

5. The Evils arijing from mifapplied Curiofity—Before the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford, at St. Mary's, March 9, 1760. By Thomas 
Griffiths, M. A. Fellow of Pembroke college. Rivington. 

6. On the Cenverfion and Repentance of Robert Trilling, late Coach- 
man to Samuel Lloyd, Eiq; who was executed at Tyburn the 28th 
of laft month. By John stevens. Keith, 

7. Onthe Litur;y of the Church of England.— At St. Mary. le-Bow, 
on St. Mark’s Day, 1760, in purfuance of the lait Will of Mr. John 
Hutchins, Citizen and Goldfmith of London. By Henry Stebbing, 
Jun, D. D. Chaplain in ordinary to his Majefty, and Preacher to the 
Society of Gray’s-Inn. Townfend. 

8. At the Meeting houfe in LittleMoorfields, on account of the fe- 
paration of the Rev. Mr. John Conder from the co-paftorihip hm 
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the Rev. Mr. Thomas Hall, Mav 21, 1760. By Richard Winter, 
With an introduétory Difcourfe, by Thomas Gibbons. Buckland. 

Before the Prefident, Vice-Prefident, &c. of the Hofpital for 
the Small-pox, March 27, 1760, at St. Andrew’s, Holbourn. By 
Samuel Squire, D. D. Clerk of the Clofet to the Prince of Wales, 
Dodfley. 

10. Before the Sons of the Clergy, at St. Paul’s, May 8, 1760. 
By William Dodwell, D. D, Canon refidentary of Sarum. To 
which is added, a Lift of the annual amounts of the Collections for 
this Charity, from 1721. Whifton. 

11. Before the Society in Scotland for propagating Chriftian Know- 
lege, at their anniverfary meeting in the High Church of Edinburgh, 
February 4, 1760. By Patrick Cuming, D. D. Regius Profefior 
of Divinity and Ecclefiaftical Hiftory in the Univerfity ot Edinburgh. 
Printed at Edinburgh, by Kincaid, and fold by Becket, &c. in 
London. 

12. The Wifdom and Goodnefs of God in the Vegetable Creation :— 
At St. Martin’s, Ludgate, September 20, 1759, before the worthip- 
ful Company of Apothecaries. By W. Dodd, M.A. 18. Davis 
and Reymers. 

13. Charity better than Knowlege.—At the Vifitation held at La- 
cock in Wiltfhire, May 23, 1760. By John Scrope, D. D. of Oriel 
college, Rector of Caftle Comb, and Vicar of Kington St. Michael 
in the diocefe of Sarum. Rivington. se 

14. The Good of AffiRion.—At St. Anne's, Lime-houfe, on Tri- 
nity-Sunday, 1760, purfant to the Will of Capt. John Sibfon. By 
T. Jones, M. A. Chaplain of St. Saviour, Southwark. Dilly. 

15. The Trial of religious Truth by its moral Influence.—At the 
opening of the Synod of Glafgow and Air, O&toberg, 1759. By 
J. Witherfpoon, A.M. Keith. 


SERMONS on the Fast, March 14, 1760. 


1. The Goodne/s of God manifefied to us, and bis Severity to other Na- 
tions, confidered.— At Whidford, in Effex. By J. Steffe, Vicar of 
Little Beddow in the fame county. Buckland. 

2. Before the Lords, at Weltminfter-abbey. By Zachary Lord 
eg of Rochefter. Dod. 

3. Before the Commons, at St. Margaret’s, Weftminfter. By Charles 
Hall, D. D. Fellow of Corpus Chriiti college, Oxford, and Chap- 
lain to the Archbifhop of Canterbury. Rivington. 

4. At St. Catherine Coleman, by William Hazeland, M. A. Lec- 


turer of St. Mary, Whitechapel, and Affiftant Lecturer of St. Ca- 
therine Coleman. Beecroft. 





ee Mr. Haratson’s, Mr. Pirkincton’s, and Mr. WaTKin- 
sOn’s Letters fhall be inferted in our APPENDIX to the XXIId Vo- 
lume of the REVIEW; which will be publifhed fometime in July. 
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A Chronological Abridgment of the Roman Hiftory, from the Foun- 
dation of the City to the Extin@tion of the Republic. Written 
in French by M. P; Macquer, Member of the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences. Tranflated, and improved with Notes, geo- 

raphical and critical, illuftrating the Antiquities of Rome, 

- Mr. Thomas Nugent. 8vo. 6s. Nourfe. 


HE Author’s Advertifement prefixed to this work, will 
| ive our Readers a juft idea of the plan and defign of 
it.—* I do not think it neceffary,’ fays he, ‘ to explain the 
motives which induced me to undertake this work. The 
grandeur of ancient Rome is not yet entirely eclipfed; but 
is ftill vifible amidft her ruins. —Far better is it to fhew what 
Ihave done in endeavouring to follow the plan of the Pre- 
fident M. Henault, in his chronological Abridgment of the 
Hiftory of France; a work that has been fice imitated by 
feveral other Writers. 
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© To rendera fhort Compendium almoft as interefting and 
inftructive as a large body of Hiftory; to accommodate the 
refult of feveral years ftudy to the loweft capacity, without 
the leaft affectation, or fhew of art; to avoid details, yet 
to omit nothing material; to draw fimilar characters, yet 
to vive their peculiar features; to exhauft the fubject, yet 
appear to fkim over the furface; fuch was the tafk under- 
tuken by the Prefident M. Henault; a tafk in which he has 
fucceeded with univerfal applaufe. ° 
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‘ This kind of writing, for which we are indebted to that 
celebrated Writer, required a plan analogous to the diver- 
fity and extent of the materials. “The new method is pof- 
feifed of this advantage in a high degree, being a compleat 
landfcape, where, at a fingle glance, you may diftinguith 
an infinite variety of objects. 
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¢ With this fame view, I have divided my Hiftory into 
Centuries, at the end of which I have fubjoined fome re- 
marks ; and at the beginning I have exhibited tables with 
different columns, containing a feries of the chief Magi- 
ftrates of Rome, and of cotemporary Princes, together 
with the names of eminent and learned men, and a fhort 
account of their writings.’ 
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Such is the plan of this work, which is executed in fuch a 
manner, as to render it the moft ufeful and entertaining 
abridgment of the Roman Hiftory that we are acquainted 
with. The Author’s remarks (making allowances for the 
political prejudices of the Frenchman, which occafionally ap- 
pear) are, in general, juft and pertinent ; his ftile is concife, 
perfpicuous, and well fuited to his fubject; and the Notes 
that are added by the Tranflator, are judicioufly compiled for 
the ufe of thofe who are beginning to ftudy the Roman Hif- 
tory. 


The remarks which the Author has fubjoined to his Hiftory 
of the feventh century may be agreeable to our Readers, and 
ferve as a fpecimen of the work. 


‘ The magnificence of thrones is demolifhed by the Ro- 
mans; the pride of fcepters is humbled, and the mightieft 
Monarchs pay their obeifance to thefe bold Republicans. 
Rome is arrived to a pitch of grandeur, that has been the 
admiration of all ages. But from what caufe can this ad- 
miration proceed? What good have the Romans done to 
mankind? Was it not by fire and {word that they opened 
themfelves a paflagé to the extremities of the earth? And 
were not their victorious armies employed in diftreffing in- 
nocent nations, and continually wading through rivers of 


blood? 


¢ Let us be ingenuous: power feems to include an idea of 
grandeur, becaufe it is the foundation of prerogative. Alex- 
ander for many ages was confidered as one of the‘ greateft 
men that ever lived, for no other reafon than that he was 
one of the moft powerful; juft as the vulgar are apt to look 
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upon the lioh as the king of beaft;, becaufe he is endued 
with the greateft ferocity. 


¢ There were times when all mankind thought like the vul- 
ar ; but itis our good fortune that thofe times are no more. 
hilofophy, true Philofophy, has difpelled the glory of Con- 
querors, pulled down the trophics of barbarous ages, broke 
their crowns, and blafted their laurels. 


‘ Still the Romans appear great in our eyes; but it is be- 
caufe of their love of glory, their prudence, their intrepi- 
dity, their conftancy in adverfity, their moderation in prof- 
perity (whatever principle it owed from); in fhort, it is 
becaufe of their refpect for religion and laws, their fruga- 
lity, temperance, and purity of manners, virtues for which 
that nation was fo long diftinguiflied. For we muft not 
confound ideas: humanity and a vein of politenefs are in- 
confiftent with barbaroufnefs ; but the fame cannot be {aid 
in regard to the more rigid virtués. 


¢ What other occupation can bafbarous nations find out 
for themfelves than agriculture and war? ‘They work no 
longer than is abfolutely neceflary to procure a fubfiftence, 
and to recruit their bodily ftrength: and then they employ 
it againft the very end for which it was beftowed, that is, 
in endeavouring to deftroy the reft of their fpecies. There 
are feveral branches of agriculture which it is impoffible for 
them to know. ‘The mere necefiaries of nature, -are all 
they defire; every thing elfe is a fuperfluity, an article of 
luxury no way fuitable to their fituation. War therefore 
becomes their chief employment; but as this cannot be 
rightly conducted without military virtues, among which 
we muft certainly rank exact difcipline and feverity of man- 
ners, the latter is fometimes carried among thofe barbarous 
nations to a degree of ferocity. 


‘ This feverity was long a favourite virtue of the Romans : 
but it afterwards abated gradually in proportion to their 
conquefts, and the increafe of their power, till at length, 
under the government of their Emperors, they were be- 
come the moft corrupt, the moft abject, and contemptible 
of all nations. The caufes of fo great a change are not 
difficult to difcover. 


‘ The firft feems to me to be general to every nation, the 
others appear more particular to the Romans. 


© Mankind improve in elegance of manners, according to 
the opportunities they have of communicating with each 
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other: take away this focial intercourfe, and they will all 
become barbarians. This holds equally good in reyard to 
entire nations ; which, indeed, are civilized by conneétions 
with others more. polite than themfelves. The charms of 
politenefs and humanity are of fo powerful a nature, that 
wherever they are difplayed, they captivate the mind, and 
oblige thofe people, that are even of the moft favage difpo- 
fition, to fubmit to the agreeable yoke. After Greece was 
conquered by the Romans, fhe fubdued thofe rough war- 
riors in her turn, by communicating the liberal arts: Gre- 
cia capta ferum vitiorem cepit, et artes intulit agrefti Latia, 
fays Horace, in his Epiftle to Auguftus. 


‘ This change operates infenfibly ; for mankind do not pafs 
fuddenly from extreme ferocity to the oppofite extreme of 
moderation and humanity. Brutal favage men will begin 
with fhewing themfelves only rough and fevere ; by degrees 
they will arrive at the juft medium; and become remark- 
able at length for their politenefs and purity of manners, 
But it is poffible alfo, in procefs of time, that their minds 
will be too much foftened, and their ancient difcipline be 
corrupted. This was what happened to the Romans inthe 
age we have been laft defcribing ; with this difference how- 
ever, that they were grown a corrupt people, though their 
manners were notentirely foftened. ‘The reafon of this we 
muft explain. 


¢ After the deftru€tion of Carthage, the Romans flew from 
conqueft to conqueft, and from moft of their victories the 

reaped even more treafure than glory: or to exprefs mayfelf 
properly, they foon accuftomed themfelves to meafure the 
glory of their Generals, by the riches which they difplayed 
at their triumphs. Thefe were either the fpoils of con- 
quered nations, called triumphal gold; or themonies arifing 
from the fale of prifoners of war, and then they took the 
name of captive gold (aurum captivum, captiva pecunia). 
But it was not enough for thofe proud conquerors to defpoil 
their enemies, they would likewife be crowned by the hands 
of their rivals, whom they had humbled and fubdued. No 
longer were they contented with plain laurels, they infifted 
upon having crowns of gold. Triumphal crowns, fays Fef- 
tus, are fuch as are given to vitorious Generals ; they were for- 
merly of laurel, but now they are of gold. Julius Cefar alone 
received on different occafions eighteen hundred of thofe 
crowns, which, according to Appian, weighed all together 
above twenty thoufand pound weight. And this honorary 
crown, which in the beginning was a free gift, ome 
se 
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ed afterwards into a tribute or tax; for Dion obferves, that 
Auguftus gained the affections of the people of Italy, by re- 
leafing them from the obligation of furnifhing the gold, 
which was ufed for tfiumphal crowns.’ Spartian alfo takes 
notice, that Adrian was greatly commended for difcharging 
Italy from the fame heavy burden, and for diminifhing it in 
the provinces. 


‘ Thus almoft the whole wealth of the known world was 
poured of a fudden into Rome, where it did the greateft 
mifchief. “Ihe Romans having been always in poverty be- 
fore, and entirely unacquainted with the juft and lawful 
means of acquiring riches, could have no knowlege of their 
right ufe. Every citizen, like another Lucullus, looked 
upon his wealth as the fpoils of barbarians, whom by the 
laws of war he could infult with impunity. Hence came 
that bad policy of fuddenly abolifhing all taxes; hence 
thofe largefles and diftributions among the people; that 
prodigality in public fhews; that profufion in entertain- 
ments; and that unbounded luxury which gradually infe&- 
ed the feveral orders of the Commonwealth. 


¢ Among a people incapable of acquiring riches by any other 
than lawful means, there is no objection againft paying a 
certain degree of honour and refpeét to the opulent. Nay, 
it is right it fhould be fo; becaufe it is to be prefumed, that 
their wealth is the fruit of induftry and abilities, as nobility 
is fuppofed to be the hereditary reward of virtue. But ina 
nation deftitute of arts, commerce, and induftry, ‘where 
opulence can arife, if fo I may exprefs myfelf, from no other 
fource than villany and injuftice, there is an end of all go- 
vernment, if riches are honoured; and this was the mif- 
fortune of the Romans. The fplendor of thofe Citizens 
who fold their fuffrages at an extravagant price; of thofe 
Warriors, who converted the contributions and fpoils of 
the enemy to their own private ufe; of thofe Magiftrates 
who artfully inclined the balance to the fide of bribery and 
corruption; of thofe Publicans who were fo dexterous in 


multiplying their rights and pretentions im infinitum; of 


thofe intriguing men, who raifed great eftates out of the 
{fpoils of their creditors; of thofe Covétibes of provinces, 
who under a thoufand pretences had devoured the fubftance 
of the people committed to their care ; this fplendor, I fay, 
impofed on the rude multitude, who had very little notion 
of folid virtue. They looked upon all this pageantry as ho- 
nourable, and worthy of their efteem; which foon obliged 
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them to pay fubmiffion tothe great,, becaufe power is ge- 
nerally the concomitant of riches. 


¢ Such prodigious alterations in the notions and manners of 
the Romans, muft needs have produced as great a change 
in their character. “That boldnefs, that majefty which they 
had difplayed on fo many occafions, were fuddenly loft. 
Thofe men who never fpoke but to give laws to the uni- 
verfe, were now become more difpofed to receive laws them- 
felves from the firft fellow Citizen that had refolution enou 
to defpoil them of their liberty, or money to purchafe it. 
No longer had they any intereft in facrificing themfelves for 
the public good, fince all confideration and regard were paid 
to thofe who ftudied ony how to plunder, opprefs, and deftroy 
their country. A nation cannot be free without virtue ; 
of which the Romans were now entirely void, fince it was 
no longer either honoured or rewarded. Public fpirit gave 
way to private intereft; and the love of freedom to flavery. 


¢ Not that this people had ever any inclination to fervile 
dependance, a ftate the moft mortifying to human nature, 
and moft contrary to its general privileges: but this exor- 
bitant wealth, this fudden and unjuft acquifition had pro- 
duced the moft unbounded luxury, which in its turn gave 
rife to an infatiate defire of riches. ‘They hardly knew any 
other glory, than that of hoarding at the expence of juf- 
tice, humanity, and honour: their character fenfibly de- 
generated: by degrees they became mean and cringing, 
ready to barter their liberty for money ; ready to proftitute 
the greateft panegyrics upon their Tyrants: ready, in fhort, 
to inveft Caeiar with an abfolute power over the chaftity of 
all the women of Rome, &c, 


¢ Though they loft the republican, they did not lofe the 
military f{pirit :‘ only the motive was changed. Heretofore 


* they had fought for the glory and majefty of the empire ; 
‘ but now to ferve the ambition of a fellow Citizen, moft ca- 


‘ 
¢ 
‘ 
¢ 
f 


pable of enriching his foldiers. ‘* Sylla, fays M. de Mon- 
‘ tefquieu, corrupted the army; and they afterwards cor- 
$ rupted their Generals: by diftributing the forfeited eftates, 
‘ he made his foldiers rapacious: the example was followed 
© by fucceeding Commanders, who were {ure to embrace 


£¢ every opportunity of enriching their armies with the fpoils 





‘ of their fellow Citizens.” Hence it is eafy to perceive 
why the Romans fhould grow fo corrupt, without becoming 
mere polite. Tired of ravaging the world, or rather find- 
ing no longer a world to ravage, they turned their arms 
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againft their own bowels. Poflefled with an infatiable 
thirft after riches, they cut one another’s throats for the me- 
lancholy fpoils of the human fpecies. As they did not 


change their barbarous difpofition, how was it poffible for 
their manners to be polifhed ?” 


How this Author has fucceeded in drawing charaéters, our 


Readers will be enabled to judge, in fome meafure, by the 


characters he has given of Caefar, Antony, and Cicero: hear 
what he fays of Czefar. 





‘ Cefar refembled Cataline in many refpeéts, but had 
ereater abilities, and was more fuccefsful. Catiline was 
drawn into rebellion by madnefs and defpair; Czafar was 
naturally formed for it. Whatever he engaged in, whether 
love, treafon, or fighting, he went through with {pirit. 
He feemed born to command. When he was but a young 
man, and happened to be taken prifoner by pirates, . be- 
haved towards them with authority, ordered them to fet 
him afhore, and chaftifed them for Siri dared to abridge 
his liberty. His accomplifhments were very great; fuch as 
a majeftic figure; a conftitution, though naturally infirm, 
yet inured by conftant and early exercife, either to exceffive 
labour, or to debauch; wit joined with folidity; a manly 
eloquence, proportioned to circumftances, times, and per- 
fons, and equally adapted to captivate the breaft of a fe- 
male, or to animate the foldier; a furprizing boldnefs in 
planning the nobleft enterprizes, with a prodigious aétivity 
in conducting them to ahappy iflue; but above all, a fur- 
prizing fkill in training his foldiers after his own example, 
for every man under hiscommand was aHero. Add to this 
a boundlefs ambition, together with the moft undaunted 
courage. Though always in debt, he ftill appeared rich ; 
though always totterifg, he maintained his ground, becaufe 
he was never at a lofs for expedients upon any emergency. 
Had he been crufhed at the time of Catiline’s confpiracy, 
he would have made but an indifferent figure: but as he 
efcaped, his name is ranked in the fame clas with that of 
Alexander. I fhall wave faying any thing of his clemency, 
which does him fo much honour ;_ perhaps he makes aright 
eftimation of it himfelf in the letter above mentioned. And 
yet we are obliged to acknowlege, that on many occafions 
it feemed to flow from a nobler fource, from a real magnani- 
mity fuperior to injuries, and to thofe that committed them. 
Ceefar acted like thofe Champions, who after they have 
thrown their adverfary to the ground, refiore his arms to him 
again, and {eem to challenge him to another encounter.’ 
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His character of Antony is this: * Antony was of his own 
nature, neither wicked, nor cruel; though he committed 
fome excefles through hurry of paflion. He was frank arid 
gencrous, and had a particular candour, which renderéd 
him incapable of miftrufting thofe whom he confidered as 
his friends. Perhaps he would have been more virtuous, if 
his country had been more fo: but real virtue was banifhed 
from Rome, at the time when he appeared on the ftage, 
He was avery debauched man in a very debauched age. 
He gave a free fcope to his ambition, becaufe the circum- 
{tances in which he was fituated, were fufficient to flatter 
his moft fanguine expectations. He formed vaft defigns, 
in confequence of his moving in a very high fphere. His 
birth, his opulence, and high preferments, prevented him 
from falling into obfcurity, for which he feemed naturall 
defigned. The fimplicity, I may even fay, the iméaitiol 
of his difpofition, would have fuited a much humbler fta- 
tion. Pomp and outward forms were fuch a conftraint to 
his nature, that he would lay them afide whenever he had 
an opportunity ; being always eager to mix with thofe pro- 
fligates who place their whole happinefs in midnight revel- 
ry, and in frequenting public ftews. He had the abilities 
of a great General, with the inclinations of a common 
foldier: he appeared with dignity at the head of an army, 
and made an excellent figure at a tavern or a guard room. 
He demeaned himfelf moft fcandaloufly in feveral great ci- 
ties, efpecially in Alexandria. Cleopatra made always one 
at his parties of pleafure; and though fhe had more fenfe, 
and a more delicate tafte than he, yet fhe knew how to ac- 
commodate herfelf to histemper. Thus fhe fubdued a man 
by whom fhe expected to fubdue the world. Antony knew 
not how to guard againft female artifices: he had been en- 
fnared before by Fulvia, and he was afterwards duped by 
Cleopatra. It was his fate to command one half of the 
Roman empire, to obey two wives, and to be foiled by a 
young man, not near fo good a foldier as himfelf, but far 
his fuperior in art and policy.’ 


He draws Cicero’s character in the following manner :— 
It muft be allowed in praife of Cicero, that he was a lover 
of glory and of his country; a principle in itfelf honourable, 
though it made him commit fome little faslings. His am- 
bition had no other obje& than glory ; he feared no difficulty 
conducive to this point: this is what induced him to take 
fuch pains in improving himfelf in every ornamental branch 
of life, fo asto make it dubious whether his natural, or his 
~~ ‘ acquired 
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© acquired accomplifhments were moft confiderable; and glory 
‘ being the object of all his wifhes, the leaft diminution of it 
gave him the greateft uneafinefs. He had not fufficient forti- 
tude to bear with difgrace, therefore he quite loft himfelf dur- 
ing the whole time of his exile. He who had made fo great 
a Sear in his Confulate, was grown timorous and irrefolute 
towards the extinction of the Republic. He feemed to have 
loft one half of his exiftence, when he faw the liberties of 
his country fubverted. Yet he pretended to be a Philofo~ 
pher, and was even more ambitious of this appellation than 
of that of an Orator, perhaps becaufe he was fenfible of 
his not being entitled to the former, whereas the latter could 
not be difputed with him. He was not made to fpread ter- 
ror and defolation in the field; but he often faced death in 
the midft of Rome for the defence of his country; and at 
length he nobly laid down his life in the glorious caufe, 
He was not a foldier, yet he had courage; I co not mean 
that rough kind of courage by which we are hurried to car- 
nage and flaughter, but that fteady refolution -which pro- 
perly forms the characteriftic of a great man. The chief 
failing he can be charged with, is a little vanity, a failing 
however that borders in fome meafure on the love of glory. 
Yet Cicero may ftill be ranked among the greateft men that 
appeared towards the decline of the Republic. Pompey 
had only the outward fhew of virtue; Czfar frequently 
neglected even to pre‘erve the appearances of it; Cato car- 
ried his to excefs; but Cicero was pofleffed of real virtue, 
together with vaft abilities, and every fhining accomplifh- 
ment.’ 
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We fhall make no reflections on thefe characters, but leave 
them with our Readers: fuch of them as have ftudied the 
Roman Hiftory with attention, will judge for themelves, 
whether the pictures refemble the originals or not. RB 
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ticularly ‘to. be his Inftrutor in the fcience of Politics, is 2 
circumitance that will doubtlefs influence many of our Read- 
ers in favour of the capacity and talents of this noble Writer, 
Their curiofity, perhaps, will be no lefs excited, alfo, con- 
cerning a performance which, we are informed, hath derived. 
no littie luftre and advantage from the dictates of fo illuftrious 
an Author as the King of Pruffia himfelf. 


The plan of this work, indeed, cannot fail of ftriking the 
Reader, at firft view, with the idea of a mafterly hand and di- 
re€tion; no lefs than a compleat fyftem of human polity, 
comprehending every branch of civil and military Govern- 
ment, being here oftered to the public. 


¢ My defign in this work,’ fays the Baron, ¢ would be, if 
€ poffible, to reduce Politics into a compleat fyftem ; to col- 
© Jeét thofe fcattered materials which are to be found in the 
‘ writings of others; to join to thefe that information and 
¢ experience which I have myfclf gathered from hiftory,, or 
‘men cof bufinefs; and, of the whole, to form a perfedct 
theory of political fcience. Anattempt, to which,’ he mo- 
deftly continues, ‘ I am fenfible my abilities are unequal : the 
‘ only merit to which I afpire, being that of the firft who has 
€ undertaken to treat this fubject in a fcientific manner.’ Jn 
magnis voluiffe fat eft. 


al 


We do not think, however, that our Author’s merit lies 
merely in the excellence of his defign; much greater abilities 
being requifite to the profecution of fo extenfive a plan 
than may readily appear to a fuperficial Reader. Indeed it 
were no wonder if a Writer of the greateft talents and capa- 
city fhould fail of accomplifhing the end of fo vaft and com- 
prehenfive a project. Not that we mean hereby to cenfure 
this performance, as materially defective in this particular. 
The Writer has very probably compafled what he more im- 
mediately intended; tho’, like every other, he may have left 
room for the hand of future Mafters to improve on his plan. 


And yet we do not pretend, with fome, to rank Baron de 
Bielfeld, as a Writer, among the moft celebrated in Europe. 
In point of fpirit and elegance, it muft be allowed, he is in 
general much wanting. He is deficient alfo in that fpecies 
of excellence, which feems, in the prefent age, to cha- 
racterife works of genius and merit; affecting none of 
that love of paradox or fingularity of fentiment, for 
which many late Writers have been fo extravagantly ad- 
mired, 
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Our Author’s manner of thinking is, indeed, rather folid 
and fenfible, than fingular and ftriking : and tho’ he: may 
fometimes prove dry and tedious, by dwelling minutely on 
objects apparently trivial, the nature of his defign affords a 
fuficient excufe, which not unfrequently obliges him to de- 
fcend to fubjects incapable of literary embellifhment. He is 
not infenfible of this, for which he thus judicioufly apole- 
gizes in his chapter concerning the Police. 


< Nous ferons obligés de defcendre fouvent dans des details 
¢ qui paroitront ou ignobles, ou puerils. Cependant on ne 
‘ fcauroit faire autrement. Ces minuties font de I effence 
‘ de la Matiére que nous traitons, et ennoblies par le grande 
utilité qu elles portent 4 l’etat. Notre fifteme refteroit in- 
complét, fi, par une délicatefle deplacée, nous voulions re- 
trancher de cet ouvrage tous les objets qui ne paroiflent pas 
affez relevéz, mais qui font neceflaires,’ 


,., A nF OA 


The method this Writer purfues, after having intimated 
the general object of his defign, is regular and judicious; 
his work being with propriety divided into three principal 
parts: the firft treating of every thing that regards domeftic 
polity, and the regulations neceflary to the peace, profperity, 
and internal fecurity of a State.-—The fecond treats, in like 
manner, entirely of foreign affairs, the comparative ftrength 
and greatnefs of different nations, their alliances, and of eve- 
ry material circumftance relating to their adminiftration both 
in peace and war. ‘Thefe twoparts are comprehended in the 
volumes before us; the Author intending, in another volume 
not yet publifhed, to give the third and laft part, containing 
a concife and uninterrupted view of the prefent ftate of Eu- 
rope. 


It is not unlikely, however, as we are probably on the eve 
of a peace, that the publication of this volume may be delay- 
ed till the accomplifhment of fo defirable an event. In the 
mean time, how agreeable foever fuch a profpect might be, 
in the illuftration of the principles laid down in the volumes 
here prefented to the public, fuch delay can be of little mo- 
ment to the political Theorift, who will find our Author’s 
fyftem compleated in the prefent publication; of which we 
thall therefore endeavour to give our Readers as competent an 
idea as the limits to which we are neceflarily confined will 
permit. 


To begin with volume the firft.—Our Author divides this 
art of his work into fixteen chapters; of which the firft is 
introductory to the fubject, In this he obferves, that while 
the 
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the firtt principles of every other profeffion or fcience are care. 
fully inveftigated and reduced to a fyftem, thofe of Polity are 
neglected; the Art of Government, the moft important of 
all others to fociety, being almoft the only one that is not 
erected into a fcience, and taught in a fyftematical manner. 
To the knowlege of every other art, experience and ftudy 
continues he, are confefledly neceflary ; and a methodical ap- 
plication efteemed the only means of acquiring it; while in 
Politics every one prefumes himfelf a Mafter, tho’ no one 
entertains the idea of becoming a Scholar. Hence it is, that 
there are even more Quacks in Polity than in Phyfic ;_ parti- 
cularly in Republics, and other free States. ‘Thus, in Lon 
don, for inftance, every Shopkeeper or Artizan, capable of 
reading the News-papers of the day, takes upon him boldly 
to cenfure, or dictate meafures to, the Government; and 
even the pooreft Workman at his own trade, pretends to 
underftand compleatly that of the Adminiftration. No {ci. 
ence or art, however, can be attained without application to 
the means of acquiring it; nor can the ftudy of any be bet- 
ter promoted than by having its vague and unfettled rules 
reduced to a regular theory. 


There are, indeed, a fet of petit-Maitres in Literature, 
who treat every thing as pedantic that bears the form of a fyf- 
tem. Syftems, however, are compofed only to facilitate the 
labour, and affift the application of the Student; by enabling 
him to range in the fame orderin his mind the various objects 
that prefent themfelves, and to ftore them up with the great- 
er eafe in his memory; by which means he will acquire the 
knowlege of any fcience with much greater facility than thofe 
who read without order, and ftudy without method. This 
is a rational pedantry, which leads to folid learning; while 
vague reading, and fuperficial ftudy, confer only the mere 
tinfe] and empty fhew of literature. It is the part of a great 
Genius to trace fpeedily the out-lines, and comprehend the 
fuperficies of fcience; but how often do the ready Wits ftop 
here? and how frequently are their mighty pretenfions found 
to be yd empty boaft, by men profoundly verfed in real 
knowlege! . 


In the fecond chapter, the Author treats of the knowlege 
neceflary to be acquired before the Student enters on that of 
Politics. 


In the third, he treats of Polity in general, the origin and 
end of Socicties, and the principal objeéts of the fcience, of 
which he has undertaken to farm of a fyftem. 
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Thefe objeéts he has diftinguifhed under five general heads, 
viz. 1. The polifhing the manners of the people; 2. the in- 
fituting wholefome laws; 3. the execution of ‘thofe laws b 
a well regulated Police; 4. the riches and profperity of the 
State; and laftly, its fecurity and comparative greatnefs, re- 
fpecting other Powers. 


In chapter the fourth, he enters on a particular difcuffion 
and illuftration of the firft of thefe objects ; obierving, by the 
way, how abfurdly it has been maintained by many Writers, 
affecting a fingularity of opinion, that the political ftate of a 
rude, uncivilized, |people, fuch as the Ruffians before the 
time of Peter the Great, is preferable to that of nations 
lifhed in their manners, as thofe of France and England. 
We might as reafonably, fays he, maintain, that to labour 
under a quartan ague is as eligible as to enjoy a perfect ftate 
of health. The Maintainers of ‘this paradox, it is true, have 
not failed to defend it by the {pecious arguments of pretended 
philofophy: but we need only make the flighteft comparifon 
between the political advantages arifing from the mildnefs of 
modern manners, and the inconveniences which muft necef- 
farily attend the untractable and barbarous difpofitions of un- 
cultivated minds, to be fenfible, that however plaufible and 
feductive fuch arguments may prove, they muft be ultimately 


falfe. 


The firft rule of Government, therefore, continues our 
Author, fhould be to enlighten the minds, and foften the 
hearts of the people. He would have this care extended, in 
fome degree, even to the loweft claffes of mankind, It has 
been, fays he, a queftion much canvailed among Legiflators 
and Politicians, both ancient and modern, whether the in- 
ftruction of the lower order of people, fuch as Hufbandmen, 
Manufacturers, and common Soldiers, were advantages to a 
State; or whether it would not be better they were left in ig- 
norance? Thofe who maintain the latter, allege, that So- 
ciety having more occafion for the labour than ingenuity of 
fuch members, they ought not to be regarded as any thing 
more in a political view, than machines; that knowlege 
would ferve to no other end, than to fill their heads with idle 
fpeculations, tending to divert them from their neceflary em- 
ployments, and to the frequent difturbance of the State. 


Our Author combats this opinion, and reprefents a con- 
duét founded on fuch principles, as unjuft and impolitic. He 
admits, neverthelefs, that it would be abfurd to think of in- 
ftruéting the Labourer in the Belles Lettres, or the fublimer 
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fciences. Every individual of civil fociety, however, he con- 
ceives, has a right to be inftructed in the moral and ceconoz 
mical duties, as well as in thofe mechanical arts which 
are neceflary to make him ufeful to fociety; and happy in 
himfelf. 


Our Author obferves, there is a wide difference between. 


the meafures neceflary to be taken in order to civilize an un- 
cultivated, and, as yet, barbarous people, and thofe which 
are moft expedient to the reformation, or improvement, of 
nations already arrived at fome degree of politenefs. In the 
chapter immediately under our confideration, he points out 
the former ; which, he remarks, fhould be, in general, more 
refolutely taken, and more coercive in themfelves than the 
jatter. He recurs to the example of the Czar Peter, who 
made fuch extraordinary efforts to fubdue the native barbarity 
of the Ruffians, that he was, obliged even to ufe abfolute force 
with his fubjects, to prevail on them to part with their beards, 
or apply themfelves to the mechanical arts. A conduét poli- 
tic in him, confidering what a people he had to do with, but 
to be ufed with caution in a more civilized nation, whofe 
prejudices can be removed only by milder methods. 


Chapter the fifth contains a detail of the regulations necef- 
fary to maintain the good order of Society, and improve the 
manners of a people already civilized: under this head he 
takes occafion to cenfure many of the cuftoms and manners 
of this country, as contrary to the maxims of found Polity. 


It is furprizing, fays he, that the Englifh nation fhould 
have fo long maintained its fplendour, while its Government 
tolerates abufes, which to me appear diametrically oppofite: 
to that decency of manners and good order which are of the 
utmoft confequence to fociety. Such are the contefts of Ruf- 
fians, who give themfelves up to the exercife of the back- 
fword, cudgelling, boxing, wreftling, &c. the antagonifts 
engaging publicly in a circle, or a theatre, under the protec- 
tion and fanction of the laws*. Combats of this nature are 
not only injurious to religion and morals, but ferve to excite 
a kind of ferocity in the minds of a people very different from 
a {pirit of truecourage. In a well governed State every pub- 
lic entertainment of a fanguinary, crucl, or licentious nature, 
fhould be ftrictly prohibited: fuch exhibitions tending only 
ta feduce the bufy from their ufeful labour, attract the idle 
from laudable or innocent purfuits, and to corrupt the hearts 


* Our Author might have known, that this is not altogether the 
cafe at prefent. 
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of both. Ican no lefs difapprove of the frequent Herfe- 
races, bull-baitings, cock-fightings, and other barbarous or 
frivolous amufements, which divert youthful minds from an 
application to the fciences and fine arts, and give them ade- 
ftructive inclination for play. : 


The cuftom of curfing, fwearing, and ufing obfcene Jan- 
guage in the open ftreets, which is tolerated+ among the 
lower clafs of people in England, is alfo of more deftru&tive 
confequence to the morals of youth than is generally imagin- 
ed: nor is that of fighting publicly with their fifts, to revenge 
real or imaginary infults, lefs fcandalous or reprehenfible. 


The connivance of the Government in that pernicious cuf* 
tom of exceffive drinking, which the Englifh fo readily give 
into, is alfo highly impolitic. In faét, nothing can be more 
contrary to the fundamental rules of civil Polity; nothing 
can affect the peace of fociety, or tend more to a general cor- 
ruption of manners, than the permitting fuch abufes. I am 
not to learn, continues he, that no nation is without its vices. 
I am fenfible, that of many neceflary evils it is prudent to 
chufe the leaft: hence, in many States courtezans are pub- 
licly tolerated, and received under the protection of the Ma- 
giftrate. There is a wide difference, however, between fuch 
a toleration, granted on political reafons, and the conniv- 
ing at the mott licentious of illegal abufes; as in England, 
where every place of refort is, fo to fpeak, fown with aban- 
doned women, and the ftreets planted with brothels. 


We agree with our Author, in the main, as to the juftice 
of his cenfure ; and could wifh to fee the laws in being pro- 
perly enforced, to fupprefs that public appearance of inhuma- 
nity, irreligion, and debauchery, that certainly reflects fcan- 
dal enough on our nation: but we are too apprehenfive of 
the danger of eftablifhing iniquity by law, to with to fee any 
{pecies of immorality licenced by authority. 


Chapter the fixth treats of the Laws and the Legiflature ; 
beginning with a definition of political Liberty, and explain- 
ing the neceffity, fource, and nature of Laws in general ; 
extending to the ufe of Jurifprudence, in laying down parti- 
cular inftitutions, and to the manner in which Juftice fhould 
be diftributed. 


+ There cannot be a more fevere fatire on the executive p2rt of 
our Government, than this fuppofition of foreigners, that abufes of 
this kind are tolerated by our laws. 
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In the feventh, eighth, and ninth chapters are confidered, 
the nature of, and manner of inftituting, a well regulated: 
Police ; in which the Writer defcends to the minuteft parti. 


culars, in any degree neceflary to that important branch of. 
domeftic Polity. 


Among the various objeéts that fall under the cognizance of 
this part of Government, our Author mentions the Liberty 
of the Prefs; which, he thinks, both the intereft of the State; 
and that of individuals, requires fhould be limitted. ‘In Ene. 
land and Holland, fays he, abufes of the Prefs are too fla- 
grant and frequent: in France, indeed, it lies under too preat 
a reftraint, and in Spain the Government is ridiculoufly feru: 
pulous in this particular; the Inquifition intimidating Writers 
of genius from almoft every exertion of their talents, left they 
fhould fall under the lath of that horrid tribunal. bi 


We conceive fome diftin&tion might have been made, hows 
ever, between books tending to foment diforder, or to the 
encouragement of vice and immorality, by addrefling the 
paffions of mankind, and thofe which appeal to their reafon, 
or relate to fpeculative opinions. If works of the latter kind 
were liable to prohibition, it might prove of the worft confe: 
quence to the caufe of Truth and Liberty: every traé& difs 
fering from received opinions in religion, might be deemed 
impious; and every political pamphlet, however juftly exe 
ploding bad men or meafures, be conftrued into a libel againft 
the Government. There are, indeed, a fet of men, whofe 
abilities being proftituted to the vileft of purpofes, no obliga- 
tions can bind; who treat the moft facred inftitutions with 
contempt; load with indifcriminate abufe the beft, as the 
worft of men, and exclaim with equal virulence againft the 
moft prudent as the moft impolitic of meafures: and to the 
works of fuch men as thefe, the Prefs might undoubtedly be 
with fafety prohibited. 


In his tenth chapter, our Author treats of the Opulence of 
States; laying it down as a maxim, that without wealth no 
nation can be politically happy. The notion of keeping a 
people poor, in order to fecure its happinefs, fays he, is @ 
mere chimera. What was that of the Spartans under the in- 
ftitutions of Lycurgus, when riches and luxury were totally 
banifhed, and the Citizens were obliged to dine, like Monks, 
in one common refectory, on black broth, and fuch wretched 
meffes? Is it the way to make men happy, to rob them of 
all the pleafures of fenfe, and fubjeCting them, as it were, to 
one continual ftate of mortification, under pretence of inut- 
ving them to hardfhips, and fitting them for military fervice? 
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Are mankind defigned by Nature or Providence to wage per- 

ual war, and tear each other to pieces like wild beatts? 
Surely not! A military power may be neceflary for the fecu- 
rity of particular Societies and States; but war is not thelefs 
an evil, that never can directly tend to promote the happinefs 
of mankind. For certain it is, that fhould there be a people 
fo fuccefsful as to make a conqueft of the whole world, the 
benefit accruing to individuals thereby, would ftand in no 
comparifon with the mifery attending the attempt. The 
Romans themfelves were opprefled with debts, and perifh- 
ing for want, at a time when their arms were fignally vic- 
torious. But to what did thefe victories tend? To the 
imaginary glory of having their actions tranfmitted to pof- 
terity in hiftory ; to their continuing a barbarous, uncom- 
fortable way of life; to a fhameful decline of their power, 
and in the end their total ruin, as a State. Such was the 
tragi-comical end of their high-boafted magnanimity and mi- 
litary virtue ! 


It would not be difficult to prove, continues our Author, 
that the politenefs and decency of manners of a people, the 
wifdom of their Legiflature, and the juftice of theirlaws, their 
progrefs in arts and fciences, the fuccefs of their negociations, 
and, above all, their military force by land and fea, all de- 
pend entirely on their opulence; which is alfo the fource of 
thofe advantages to which a nation that is poor cannot at- 
tain. 


We mutt take the liberty to obferve on this occafion, how+ 
ever, that our Author feems to take thofe for the effects of 
hational opulence, which are rather the caufes of it, or, at 
leaft, are concomitant effects in fome degree reciprocally the 
caufes of each other. Thus, the opulence of a people is no 
lefs owing to the wifdom of their Legiflature, their progrefs 
in arts and fciences, their military force, &c. than thofe cir- 
cumftances are owing to their opulence; even as the means 
of acquiring wealth by induftry, which exift only in opu- 
lent countries, are as much the caufe of induftry, as that in- 
duftry is the caufe of wealth. 


_Many are the Writers who, affecting to enhance the poli- 
tical value of that martial fpirit which obtained in moft of the 
ancient fyftems of Government, fuppofe the wealth of mo- 
dern States deftructive to the courage of their people, and the 
caufe of an effeminacy of manners, inconfiftent with national 
fecurity. Our Author gives entirely into the oppofite opi- 
nion, and maintains, that the poverty of States does not necef- 
farily render the people brave, nor their weaiti, on the other 
App. Jurie, 1760. _ hand 
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hand, make them cowardly; and appeals to hiftory;’ both 
aficient and modern, for examples of the truth of his affer- 
tion. The rife and fall of empires, fays he, depend for the 
mot part on very different caufes to thofe given for them in 
books, and for which we are indebted to the fuggeftions of 
fpeculative minds. The Romans, fuccefsful in the worft cir. 
cumftances, yet never performed greater prodigies of valour 
than when they wére arrived at their higheft pitch of ‘opu- 
lence and luxury, as in thetimes of Lucullus, Czefar;’Pom- 
pey, Scyila, &c. To this might we not add, as a corrébo- 
rating inftance, the flriking examples of unparalleled bravery 
which the prefent age hath been witnef$ to, in a people the 
moft opulent and luxurious? If we fubfcribe, indeed, to this 
Writer’s maxims, there never w2s a poor, military people in 
the world a jot better than barbarians and robbers, not ex- 
cepting even the celebrated States of Greece and’ Rome, 
which, in their infancy, were truly fuch, and becainé re- 
fpectable only in proportion as they grew opulent. 


‘Th our Author's ftritures on the public debts, it is“faid, 
nothing can be eafier than to obviate the objettions of Mén- 
tefquicu and Melon on that fubject. Perhaps to deny that 
the public funds have their ute and conventence tr-a-wealthy 
and trading nation, might be juftly deemed abfurd; it re- 
quires, however, a nicer examination into ‘the merits of the 
caufe than our Author has entered into (or, indeed, was con- 
fiftent with his plan) to prove them altogether / /alutary as 
he feems to infinuate. 


Chapters eleventh and twelfth, relate to the ways and means 
of raifing money for the ufe cf Government, and to the em- 
ployment of the public revenues. ‘The thirteenth treats of 
the eftablifhmert and means of fupporting manufa€tures, and 
the encouragement of the ufeful and polite arts; the -four- 
teenth, of Trade, and the inftitutions neceflary for the car- 
rying-on, and improvement of, foreign and inland Commette ; 
the fifteenth, of Navigation, inland and marine; the fix- 
teenth, of the Army and Navy ;—our Author concluding this 
firft part of his work with the following apology for his ftile 
and manner, which we fhall give in his own words, as a’fhort 

‘fpecimen of his writing. : 


‘ Nous avons, pour ainfi dire, décompofé jufqu’ici tous les 
refforts intérieurs qui font mouvoir le corps de‘Tetat, qui 
entretiennent fon activité, qui augmentent fa vigeur,’ et°qui 
le rendent formidable. Cet ¢xamen 4 conduit nous et’nos 
lecteurs, dans des details dont l’ennui eft infeparable, mais 
gui femble étre rachete par I’utilité qu'une pareille étude 
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‘ procure a ceux qui fe deftinent aux affaires publiques. C’eft 
uniquement pour eux qué ce traité eft ecrit. La féchereffe 
eft l'apanage ordinaire des ouvrages dogmatiques. On peut 
orner de fleurs des fentiers qui fervent de promenades, mais 
les chemins, qui doivent conduire la voiageur a un but qu’il 
fe propofe, font ordinairement arides. ‘Tout ce qu’on peut 
faire, c’eft de marquer exactement le route qu’il doit tenir, 
de guider fa marche, et de ne le point arréter par des a- 
mufemens recherchés. Mais peut-étre aprés avoir exercé la 
patience du.lecteur dans cette prémiére partie, trouverons 
nous occafion de l’en dedommager dans la feconde, ou nous 
lui préfenterons ]’etat tout formé, gouverné par fon fouve- 
rain, agiffant fur les principes etablis fe trouvant en di- 
verfes liaifons avec les autres nations, et tenant au fiftéme 
‘ general de l’Europe. On concoit aifément, que ce point 
© de vué nous mettra fous les yeux des objets plus grands, 
© plus variés, et plus igtreflans. 


Pe eo os ee 


But, having extended this article to an unufual length, we 
muft defer our account of this fecond part of the Baron’s 
work to our next publication. 

K-n-k 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J UN E, 1760, continued, 
MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 1. An Apologetical Oration, on an extraordinary Occafion. 
By John Afgill, Efq; Dublin printed; London re-print- 
ed, by Cooper. 8vo. Is. 


HE Ghoft of the celebrated Gentleman commonly called 

tranflated Algill, here undertakes the defence of Lord George 
Sackville ; and tho’ we would not ‘ take the Ghoit’s word for 2 
* thoufand pounds,’ yet it muft be allowed, he has not produzed the 
worft piece that we have feen on that fide the queftion. 


Art. 2. The Multitude of Holidays detrimental to the Public, 
and not advantageous to Religion. By James Tilfon, Efg; 
Dublin printed by Faulkner. 8vo. 6d. 


Mr. Tilfon has undoubtedly put his hand to a goed work, and we 
heartily with him fuccefs in his attempt to fet his country free from 
that fwarm of ungodly Holidays, which may juftly be confidered as 
the worft kind of Locufts, the Devourers of Time, eating up almott 
the whole year, and deftroying the fruits of every feafon, 

Pp 2 Art, 
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Art. 3. Short Principles Sor the Architeéture, of Stone Bridges: 
With practical Objervations, and a new Geometrical Diagram 
to determine the Thicknefs of the Piers to the Height and Bafe 


of any given Arch. . Illuftrated with Figures. ~By Stephen 
Riou, Efq; Architect. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Hitch. 


To thof= who are curious with regard to this fpecies of Architec. 
ture, Mr. Riou’s treatife will, no coubt, be found acceptable; not- 
withftanding the Auther makes fomewhat too fond a difplay of his 
own abilities. Merit never appears in fo amiable a light, as when 
accompanied by Modetty. ; 


- Art. 4.:Triftram Shandy at Ranelagh. 8vo. 1s. Dunftan, 


_ An obfcene and contemptible catch-penny. Tho’ few can contend 
with Mr. St-——= for wit, yet every Scribbler can write “dfterifms, 
and make blanks for baudy words; but if fch vile ftaff is encau- 
raged, the public are ftill more to blame than thefe miferable Pam 
phieteers, who are compelled by hunger to proftitute their talents, 
fach as they are, to pleafe the depraved tafte of their Readers. Few 
Chapmtn carry any goods to maiket. but fuch as they know"'are 
faleable.. one .3 21 Maye 


Art. 5° Fhe-Adventures of a Black Goet. As related by-itfelf. 


I2ino. 35. Williams. 


The Author of thefe Adventures te!ls us, in-his Preface, that 4 in 
* this age of Magazines and Chronicles, the Cacoethes Scritendi hath 
‘ infected the~town’ fo much, that almoit every /bop or «work-room, 
* harbours an Author, and that Gentlemen of the File, now leave their 
* more uleful labour at the wie, to poi pericds.” It had beenwell 
if; knowing this, he had thought proper himfelf, not t6 have added 
one tothe herd of Authors; which, indeed, is numerous enough. 
We muft do him the juftice, however, ta fay we do not think he 
ever knew how to handle a F/e, or was ever capable of pol/ifing any 
thing, his work being one of the molt bungling performances of the 
> ately 
kind we have lately peruled. K-n-k 


Art. 6. Mifs Kitty Fifher’s Mifcellany. 8vo. 1s. Ranger. 
Filthy and filly—fit only for K— F 





to perufe. 
Art. 7. Memoirs of the Life of Laurence Earl Ferrers. 8ve. 
1s. Coote. 
Collested from the printed Trial, the Sheriff's Account, and the 
News-papers. : 


Art..8. 4 Difcourfe, by M. Rouffeau of Geneva, which’got 
the Premium at the Academy of Dijon, on this Queftion pro- 


.  pyed by the faid Academy, Whether the Revival of the Arts 


and 
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and Sciences has contributed to render our Manners pure ? 
Proving in the Negative. Tranflated from the French. 8vo. 
is. Burnet, 


It was in the year 1750 that M. Rouffeau produced this famous dif- 
courfe; andin 1751 atranflation of it was publifhed here; of which 
we gave fome account in the fifth volume of our Review, page 2373 
and what was then faid, may fufiice for the prefent article. 


Art. 9. The Soldier’s Ainufement. A Novel. By the Author 
of the Memoirs of ****, 8vo. rs. Warcus. 


We have here fome old Spanifh fiories revived, with the above 
whimfical title ; which haih as much conneétion with the book, as 
if the Editor had itiled it, the Porter’s Delight; the Cook-Maid’s 
Comfort; or the Bunter’s Blefling. 


Art. 10. An authentic Regifter oy the Britifh Succeffes; being a 
Collection of all the Extraordinary, and fome of the ordinary 
Gazettes, from the taking of Louifbourg, Fuly 26, 1758, by 
the Hon. Admiral Bofcawen and General Amberft, to the De- 
feat of the French Fleet under M. Conflans, Nov. 21, 17595 
by Sir Edwark Hawke. To which is added, a particular Ac- 
count of M. Thurci’s Defeat, by Capt. ‘fohn Elliot. 12mo. 
2s. Kearfley. 


Needs no comment. 


Art. 11. Explanatory Remarks upon the Life and Opinions of 
Triftram Shandy; wherein the Morals and Politics of this 


Piece are clearly laid open. By Jeremiah Kunaftrokius, 
M.D. 12mo. 1s. Cabe. 


Triftram Shandy’s fuccefs has, of courfe, fet all the writing mills a- 
going Grind away, Gentlemen! and we will make all poflible room 
for you, in oar Monthly Catalogues: but it will not be advifeable for 
you, lixe Dr. Kunattrokius, to affe€t Mr. Shandy’s manner of writ- 
ing ; it mufl bean excellent joke, indeed, that will bear repeating. 


Art. 12. Triftram Shandy in a Reverie. 8vo. 1s. Williams. 
All froth and folly : imitating Mr. Sterne’s manner, as Alexander’s 


Courtiers did their Mafter, by carrying their heads awry. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 13. 4 Difcourfe on the Nature, Caufes, and Cure of Cor- 
pulency. Iiluftrated by a remarkable Cafe, read before the Royal 
Society, November 1757, and now firft publifhed, by Malcolm 
Flemyng, M.D. 8vo. 1s. Davis and Reymers. 

Pp 3 Dr. 
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Dr. Flemyng fets out with fome general remarks on the nature and 
ules of the animal oil termed Fat, and fhews the manner of its be. 
ing feereted from the blood. Corpulency he defines to be an accu. 
mulation of too great a —— of this Fat, or animal oil, in the 
veficles of the Membrana Cellulofa, wherever they are large enough 
to admit oily particles. The efficient caufes of it, which may oper- 
atefingly, or may fometimes even unite in the fame conititution, he 
reducts to the following; namely, an introdu&ion of too much oil 
into the habit, through the channels of nourifhment, whereby it is 
retained in too great a quantity—an over-laxity, or, perhaps, over. 
largenets of the cells, in which it is repofited, difpofing them to 
admit, and retain, an over-proportion of it—or fuch a crafis or 
temperament of the blood, as renders it liable to part too eafily 
with its oily particles, and let them be firained off in too great plen- 
ty by the iecretory veflels—or, laftly, a deficient evacuation or ex. 

ulfion of oil already taken in and feparated from the blood, and 
faid up in its cells, through the outlets of the body. 

Our Author then proceeds to lay down a method of cure, adapted 
to the nature of each of thefe caufes. It chiefly confifts in a thin 
{pare diet, proper exercife, and cold bathing. But the moft effica- 
cious remedy for reducing Corpulency, according to the Doétor, ts 
Soap. _ He expatiates pretty largely on the nature of this compound, 
and thews it to bea mild, fafe, detergent, refolvent, and deobftruent 
medicine, the fitteft to render animal oils mifcible with water, and to 
carry themoff by urine ‘To confirm and illuftrate what he fays on 
this fubject, we are prefented with the following cafe. 

‘ A worthy acquaintance of mine, a judicious and experienced 
¢ Phyfician, in his younger 8p had been very attive, and ufed 

much exercife, both on foot and on horfeback ; and for many years 
feemed as little liable to extreme Corpulency as moft people. By 
infenfible degrees, as he diminifhed his daily labours, fatnefs ftole 
upon him, and kept increafing; infomuch that when [ met with 
him, about fix years ago, | found him in the greateft diftrefs thro’ 
mere Corpulency, of any perfon not exceeding middle-age, 1 ever 
knew. He was then about forty-five. He was obliged to ride 
from houfe to houfe to vifit his Patients in the town where he prac- 
tifed, being quite unable to walk an hundred yards at a ftretch; 
and was in no imall degree lethargic. In other refpects, he feemed 
preity clear of any reinarkable difeafe, except gout, of which he 
had felt fome, not very violent, attacks. ] warmly recommended 
the inward ufe of foap, in order to reduce his Corpulency, as the 
only fafe and effectual remedy in his cafe, and a remedy which he 
might continue to ufe the longeit; I enforced my advice by the 
reafonings above urged, of which he was too good a judge net. ta 
perceive their full cogency. Accordingly he began to take it July 
1754, at which time he weighed twenty itone and eleven pounds, 
jockey weight, a vatt load tor him to bear, who js little above mid- 
die ftature, and withal {mall boned. He took every night at bed- 
time, a quarter of an ounce of common home-made Caftile foap, 
diffolved in a quarter of a pint of foft water. In about two or 
three months time he began to feel more freedom, and an increafe 
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‘ of aétivity, which encouraged him to perfevere. And that he did 
¢ with fach fuccefs, that in Augutt 1756, (as he informs me ina let- 
‘ ter dw Tying before me) his bulk was reduced two whole ftone 
‘ weight; and he could walk a mile with pleafure. He had conti- 
‘ nued the ule of the foap all the time between June 1754, and Au- 
‘ gut 1756, with very fhort intercu ations, in the manner and quan- 
‘ tity above mentioned ; it operated remarkably by urine, without 
¢ ever producing the leaft troublefome effs&t. And now, while lam 
‘ fen liag thefe pages to the prefs, (April 1769) I am certainly ia- 
‘formed that he is hearty and well.’ T 


Art. 14. A Differtation on Dr. Fames’s Fever Powder, &e. 
“By Malcolm Flemyng, M.D. 8vo. 1s. Davis and 
Reymers, 


What Dr.Flemyng’s motive: may have been for writing this Differta- 
tion—for no: bfrtating to congra:u ate the celebrated Dr. James—for ap- 
plauding bis penetrating judgment and fucce/ ful diligence, and for endea- 
vouring to afccrtain the nature and effects of the famous Feucr Pow- 
éer, we will not pretend to dcterm:ne—one reafon, however, him- 
felf has undoubtedly affigned ; J kncav of no urcommon epidemic Fever, 
fays he, firring in this neizhbourkood, now while lam writnz. If 
there had, we hope the Door would have found better employ- 
ment. 

Rexicious and CONTROVERSIAL. 
Art. 15. The Scripture Account of juftifying Faith conjidered. 

In a Letter to the Rev. Mr. Samuel Pike. Interfperfed with 


Reflections on fome modern Sentiments in Religion. 8vo. 18. 


Buckland. 
This Writer appears to have been one of Mr. Pike’s Hearers apd 


‘Admirers, till he became difpleafed with him for adopting certain 


notions, advanced fome time ago, by the Author of Letters cn Theron 
and Aipafio*. We owns, indeed, that when he firft read sho/e Lettexs, 
he was himfelf uncommonly pleafed with the Author’s leading fenti- 
ment, on the doétrine of a Sinner’s free Juitifcation by the righte- 
oufnefs of Chrift, without refpeAing any thing 7” him, or about him, 
as a qualification for that purpofe: ‘but adds, that the {pirit and tem- 
per of the Writer (which, indeed, were none of the moft engag- 
ing+] equally difguited him. 

As the points here treated of, are fach as will admit of much be- 


"ing faid on dcth fides, without coming to an abfolute determination 


on either; we fhall wave entering into the merits of the quettion, 
and oaly add the prefent Author's notin of jufifjing Fa't>, as we 
have it at p. 7, where he propotes to ‘ confult the facred Writers on 
« the nature and ¢féntial properties of faving Faith ’—But before he 
begins, he makes the following obfervation, as the ground-work of 


his plan:—* When 1 fpeak (fays he) of juftifying Faith, or of 


* Sce R.view, vo!. XVII, page 198, + .b.J, 200, 
Pp 4 « Faith 
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‘ Raith ‘as juftifying, 1 no where intend or mean that .we-are 
¢ juftified for or on the account of any o@ of ours, let. it be called 
‘ the fimple belief of the truth, or whatever elfe you pleafe ;— 
« but jelely on the account of the righteoufnefs of Chrift, delieved 
“ on, or trufied in by the awakened and guilty Sinner, as his only 
¢ ground of hope before a holy and juft God.’ At page 48, the 
Reader will find fome notice taken of Mr. Pike’s late piece, entitled, 
Free Grace indeed !¢ with which our Author feems to bé fomewhar 
difpleated ;—as he probably will be with moft of Mr. Pike's fuiure 
publications, fo far as we can forefee at prefent. p 





q See Review, p.170, of the prefent volume. 


Art. 16. Sermons on praéical Chriftianity. By Henry Steb- 
bing, D. D. Archdeacon of Wilts, &c. 8vo. vol. [Id.* 
5s. fewed, Davis. 


Thefe are plain, fenfible Difcourfes, intended, as the Doétor fays, 
to promote fobriety, honeity, religion and piety towards God, and 
peace and good-wil] among ren, and which the public, he hopes, 
will receive with candour, as the Jaft tribute of his fervices, that he 
fhall ever be able to pay. The Difcourfes are chiefly practical, in- 
terfperfed with a few of the theo/ogical kind—on Chrift’s divine mif- 
fion—the atonement made by his death and fufferings—his refurrec- 
tion—the miffion of the Holy Ghoft to be our Guide and Comforter 
the Afcenfion of Chrift into heaven, to be our Mediator, and 
(hereafter) our Judge. IQhaT , 

The Doétor’s manner of writing being well known, and there be- 
ing nothing in this fecond volume of his Difcourfes that renders a 
particular account neceflary, our Readers, we hope, will be fatisfied 
with the little we have faid of it. RK 


# For the firft volume, fee Review, vol. XX. p. 477. 


Art. 17. Sermons on feveral Subjeéis. By James Mufcut, M. 
A. late Rector of Little Staughton in Bedfordfhire, and 
formerly Fellow of Corpus-Chrifti College, Oxford.  8vo. 
5s. fewed. Whifton, &c. 


Mott of thefe Difcourfes, we are told, were drawn up for the ufe 
and improvement of a private congregation, without any view ..to 
their being publifhed, and are offered to the public merely to _raife 
fome {mall lupply for a numerous family, which the Author himéfelf, 
from his circumftances and fituation in life, was unable to provide 
for.—The fubjeéts of them are principally thefe following—the Re- 
furref&tion—the State of religious Knowlege in the Gentile world, 
and under the Jewifh Difpenfation, compared with the Gofpel Light 
our Saviour's Paflion—the duty of Watchfulnefs—public Wor- 
fhip—brotherly Love—Education—and the Confequences of Sin.— 
As to the merit of, the Sermons, we fhall only fay, that it is fuperior 
to that of many Difcouries, which have been compefed with a view 

. , tQ 
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~ to°their publication: the Author's language is clear and eafy, and 


- hig fefitimetits are juft and folid. Rr 


Art. 18. ° The Doétrine of a particular Providence flatedy con- 
firmed, defended, and applied. In two Sermons preached a 
the Univer/ity a Oxford, April 20, 1760. By William 
Dodwell, D. D. Canon Refidentiary of Sarum. 8vo. 15, 
Henry Payne, 


The Door endeavours to ftate the notion of a particalar Provi- 
dence—to prove the certainty of it—to clear it from the objections 
ufually brought again* it—.and to apply it to the direction, improve- 
ment, and {upport of oyr moral conducét.—* A particular Providence,’ 
_ fays he, © is that exertion of the divine attributes over all the works 
‘ of the creation, by which every partaker of human nature can con- 
‘ fider himfelf as the imme/ ate obje& of the divine care, and fubjec& 
‘ of the divine government. It is that government of all events by 
* which we believe that nothing can happen independently of the Su- 
‘ preme Being ; that no perion is above his influence, or beneath his 


‘‘notice, and that therefore every event that befalls us, comes by Ais 


¢ direction or permiffion ; that the ate of it is under his regard, and 
© will mect with his cenfure or approbation.’ 

Such is the Doctor’s notion of a particular Providence: a great 
deal of what he advances in order to prove the certainty of it, is very 
juft and fenfible, tho’ he docs not appear to have treated the fubject 
with that perfpicuity, accuracy, and ftrength, which the great im- 
portance of it deferves. i °% 


Art. 19. Au Effay on the Beauty of the Divine Occonomy. Be- 
ing the Subftance of a Sermon (with many and large Additions) 
preached at the Vifitation of the Lord Bifhop of Winchefter, held 
by-the Worfbipful and Reverend Dr. ‘fohn Hoadley, Chancellor 
of the Discefe, on Tuefday September 18, 1759, at the Cathe- 


dral Church of Winchefter; and publifhed at the Defire of 


Mr. Chancellor and the Clergy. By Henry Taylor, M. A. 
’ Reftor of Crawley, and Vicar of Portfmouth:” “8vo. 
1s. Wilkie. 


In this Effay the Author goes through a regular feries of the mof 
remarkable avents that have ever happened, in order to fhew, that 
they are parts of the great defign of Providence, to fpread through 
the world the knowlege of the Supreme God, and the hiftory of ‘his 
government over the affairs of men; in order to ereét and eftablith, 
In his own time, the kingdom of the Messtan, and bring all good 
and virtuous men ‘to everlafting happineis, in one glorious fociety, 
under Cirrist their Lord and King. © 
~ Dr, Law’s excellent book on this fubject, intitled, Cox/derations 
on the Theory of Religior, did not ceme into our Author’s hands. ‘he 
tells us, till his Effay was finifhed.—* I have read it,’ fays Mr. Taylor, 
‘ with great pleafure and fatisfaCtion, and as it came into my hands 
* too 
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* so0 late to, make a proper ufe of in this Effay, I. can only recom- 
* mend it, to the perufal of fuch as fhall defire a compleat knowlege 
* of this fubje&. ‘They will there find many of the facts and prin- 
‘ ciples, which I have briefly confidered, more fully eftablifhed ; and 
* the whole fubject of the ¢sv:ne Oeconomy, in regard to the feveral 
* revelations given to mankind, treated with great learning and 


* judgment.’ R 


Ait. 20. A Supplement to the fhort Explanation: of the End-and 
Defign of the Lord’s Supper. Being an Anfwer to fome Quef~ 
tions or Gafes of Confcience relating to that Inftitution. By John 
Mears, M. A. 12mo. 6d. Johnfton. 7 


In a {mall treatife lately publifhed, intitled, a fort Explanation of 
the End and Defign of the Lord’s Supper *, with a Preface recommend. 
ing a due attendance on that facred inftitution, our Author endeas, 
voured to explain the nature of it, and to fhew, that it is, indeed, a 
divine appointment, and a wife and reafonable one, and which, 
therefore all who believe the Chriftian religion fhould make confci- 
ence of obferving as they have opportunity. He fhewed likewife, 
with what temper and difpofition of mind, with what meditations 
and affections, we fhould partake of it; and endeavoured to guard 
Chriftians againft the abufe of it, warning them againft the extremes 
of coming tothe Lord’s table in a carelefs irreverent manner, or from 
wadue motives, on the one hand ;. or with a flavifh fear and terror, 
and with reluétancy and doubtfulnefs of mind, on the other. 

What he intends ia this fequel is, to coufider a few queftions, or 
cafes of confcience, that have been, or may be, propoted, relat- 
ing to this in{titution, in order farther to illuftrate the nature and de- 
fign of it, and encourage Chriftians to attend upon it with the greater 
fatisfaGtion of mind.— 1 he whole of what he advances is very rati- 
onal and judiciou:, and will give pleafure and fatisfa€tion to every 
ferious and well-difpofed Reader. KR 


* Review, Vol. XIX. page 604. 





To the AuTHoRS of the Montuiy REviEw. 


GENTLEMEN, 


F you think your Readers may be concerned in the apologies and 
information i fend you, I hope for their fakes you will take no- 
_Aice of them in fome future Review. 


Your account of the new Office of Baptifm, in the laft Article-of 
the Appendix vol. XXI- tho’ hort. is full. The length of the Office 
‘fs (as you fay) enormous, and would: be found generally, mconveal- 
“vent, if ufed ftri€ly as a form.—wMy fenfe of its novelty and import- 
‘ance, led me to produce it jn the mixed garb of a Treatife and Of- 
fice; and prefuming on the candid Readev’s indulgence to the im- 
m wis net ~\« perfections 
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perfections of an original compofition, I was follicited “to dbvidte the 
feverity of Criticifm by this declaration in the Preface, ‘page 6. ’«*'Te 
‘< now appears, after many ferious revifals, to obtain the ¢orreGion 
‘* and amendments of thofe to whom it may prove ‘n any degree ac- 
‘* ceptable as an effay towards a detter adminiftration and ufe of an 
‘« inftitution of the Chriftian Religion.” | : 


Your ftrictures, Gentlemen, on the ftile, I believe to be juft, and 
the very fame I expected you would make.—This fault in the coms 
pofition is the Author's infelicity-——e guftibus non eft d/putandum— 
Nor fhall I regret the appearance of my poor Effay in its prefent 
{tiff and hard-laboured tile, if it may provoke the pen of any per- 
fon who approves its fentiment, defign, and tendency, to drefs it 
in-a flile more acceptable to the refined tafte of the Reviewers, and 
in the eafy flowing language which is peculiarly defirable and fit for 
fubjeéts of the devotional kind, 


Permit me, Gentlemen, to mention my great concern for the acci- 
dent which may have prevented your intention, as it left you no 
room for giving your own featiments upon the fubject of this Effay— 
I have not forgot my promife to the public, and would thankfally 
repeat it, by the favour of your communication, viz. ‘ T have 
** more and greater icafons (i. e. for this publication) which the 
«© Author is willing and ready to preduce for the fatisfa&tion of any 
‘© honeit and worthy perfon who may call for them, with afober and 
«¢ candid {p.rit, fuch as the dignity of ‘the fubjeét demands, ‘and the 
“¢ importance of the enquiry dictates.” 

lam, learned and worthy Gentlemen, 

Taunton, your very ref{pectful humble fervant, 

2d May, 1760. Ricnarp Hagrison, 





To the Writers of the Montuiy Revigw. 


GENTLEMEN, 


F it be confiftent with your rules of publication, Ifhould be glad 
if you would pleafe to infert the following Letter to Mr. Spear- 
man; asl know not otherwife how, fo well, to convey it to him. 


SIR; 


'T HE importance of the fubje&t of your Letters* made me defirous 
to fee them as foon as poffible : I had pleafure in perufing them ; 


and could not but be forry to find myfelf fallen under thé cenfgte of 


a Writer who appeared to be truly defirous to vindicate and illuftrate 
the genuine {criptures of the Old Teftament. That the printed He- 
brew text is not altogether genuine, | have declared to be my opi- 
nion ; bat as to the fatal confequence which you mention may attend 


any hypothefis | have endeavoured to defend, (page 295)-1 am not 


® Mr, Spezrman’s Letters will be mentioned in a future Review, 


yet 
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555 4 LETTER 20 the 
yet aware of it: and if I have not already refuted the opinion of 
any perfon who fhall maintain the integrity of the printed Hebrew 
text, I do not defire to do it at the expence of Mr, Bate. 


As to the particular paflage which you, Sir, are pleafed to cen< 
fure, I have, | hope,. impartially re-examined it, yet find no caufe to 
alter my opinions or expreffions: for I ftill think “ the manner of 
<* quoting, IT object to, is different to that of our Saviour and his 
“ Apoftles, im all the other parts of the New Teftament.”"—And exe 
cufe me, Sir, if I am miftaken in thinking, that the inftances you 
bring to prove thecontrary, are infufficient. Matt, xxi. 5+ is a quota- 
Gee From Zech. But why it mutt be faid to be compofed of another 
paflage alfo, Ifeenot. That paflage, indeed, is referred to in the 
margin, as containing fome fimilar expreflion.— The firft part of 
Luke xix. 46. isa quotation; and on the latter there is reference to 
a fimilar paffage. Pleafe to confider, that the marginal references 
will be infufficient to fupport your argument; or to prove, that-the 
Jatter texts you refer to, are to be confidered at all as quotations 
from the Old Teilament. And when you have again looked upon 
the texts in this view, you may not think my aflertion fo raf and ill 
grounded as you have haftily pronounced it. 


In page 292, you feem inclinable to banter, which was probably 
the reafon why you omitted to take notice of the words immediately 
fubfequent to thofe to which you refer ; and which may require a ie- 
rious anfwer; efpecially as you have, no doubt, been weil conver- 
fant in the Englith Polyglott; and could not well help obferving the 
Variations in every page between the Alexandrian and Vatican copies, 


I fhould be very glad, Sir, to fee the Heathen Mythology more 
largely treated upon, on the plan you have laid down, which, | 
think, mutt be fatisfa€tory toevery perfon who ferioufly confiders the 
foundation and the end of {facrifices. 


On the whole, Sir, I think, the public obliged to you for your 
laft publication; and [ am, with great efteem, 
Your very humble Servant, 
Stanton (near Nottingham) 


May 7, 1760 M, Pitxingron. 





To the AuTHORS of the Montruiy Review. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE general approbation which your work has met with—its 

univerfal circulation—and the courfe of volumes it has run 
through, are the cleareft proofs of the judgment, candour, and im- 
partiality wherewith the plan of it is conduéted. 


I fabmit the inclofed to your fuperior judgments, which, if you 
. Shall count worthy of a place, it will be efteemed as a fingular fa- 
vour, and the obligation gratefully acknowleged. 


I ap- 




















Autuors of the MontHiy Revinw. ity) 


T apprehend what is advanced will meet with the joint concirrence 
of every impartial Reader; and‘as the points difcufled are fich ad 
merit attention, 1 prefume there can be no exception taken againit'ad- 
writting them into’a Literary Journal. : h. 


From what I have, obferved in the courfe of your work, I Batter 
myfelf this will not be found more foreign to your plan than what 
you have already occafionally inferted of a fimilar nature. 


However, it is entirely left to your candid decifion, and as the ani- 
madverfions therein contained, are offered, with due deference, to 
the opinion of the’ public in general, fo are they, in a more particu- 
lar manner, referred to your approbation. 


Iam, Gentlemen, 


your very humble fervant, 
Parfonage-Houfe, Little 


Chart, Kent, June z, 1760. EpwarD WaTKINSON, 


——Byatds 6g Gpynys opyy yae ardeos Oixcroouyny Beer 
w xdlseyacdas.” Epift. . Jac. cap. i. v. 19—20. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE Archdeacon..of Wilts’ Letter* to the Dean of Briftol, 

in 8vo, printed for Davis, I have perufed with care and at- 
tention more than once. It is a laboured piece, wrote with great 
{fpirit, and he appears thereby to have confidered every argument 
which he has advanced, 


Neverthelefs, there are two particulars wherein the Chancellor ‘is, 
by no means, defenfible. Ome is—the great acrimony and feverity 
wherewith he treats his Opponent ; 


Sacerdotal Combatants fhauld avoid Rancour. 


The other—fhall be mentioned in its proper place. 


Inveftives, wit, and fatyr, may, perhaps, give pleafure to fome 
fort of Readers, but contribute very little to the eftablifhment of 
Truth, | 


Abufe and fcurrility are unbecoming the Gentleman, and fit with 
a ftill worfe grace on the Chriftian. Perfonal reflections can have no 
conneétion with any kind of literary controverfies, leaft of all in re- 
ligious difputes, where ‘¢ the wrath of man cannot work the righte- 
‘* oufnels of God.” 


It is pity, one of fuch acknowleged abilities, as the deep and 
traly learned Dr. Stebbing fhould defcend fo far beneath his dignity 
asto make ule of any arms againit his Opponent, but the weapons 


of,Truth, which he is always able to manage with dexterity, and 


feldom without faccefs. 


* See Review, vol. XX. page 93. 
When 
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-», When, men of eminent parts and talents forget. to preferye in.their 


~-port. of one another, cutting off occa fron, if poffible, from the feekers 
teem gf 


et 


4A LETTER tothe . 


writings the importance of their own charafter, and. defcen d'ta, per- 
fonal altercations—to interfperfe farcafms and lathes, it, in a great 
meafure, “defeats that One great end of {cience, which is-to enlarge 
and improve the mind, and to remove all contracted views. 


che | és 2 ti 

..Whea thofe, from whofe exalted genius, one naturally expeds 
better things, are guilty of thefe littie fips and inadvertencies ot the 
pen, and rife into improper warmths, it gives a fanétion to what is 
wrong (and ought, on that account, to be more particularly taken 
notice of) at the fame time that it gives occafion to the world (al- 
ways ready to form that judgment which has leaft good nature, and 
fondeft to be fevere againft the moft diftinguifhed) to’ fay that’ the 
man, and not.the opixiex, is attacked, imputing all to envy, malevo- 
lence, and anilliberal mind, unbecoming a man of letters, but more 
efpecially indecent in a Divine. 


We lament it as an unhappinefs attendant upon the Clergy, that 
inftead of meeting with double honour from the world, on account of 
their funtion. (as the Apofile exprefles it) they are, by the generality 
of mankind, dightly regarded. Shall | affign a reafon for it? itis 
plainly this. Ye Clergy u/e one another very fcandaloufly; and what 
elfe but thefe perfonal altercations can be afligned asa principal fource 
of that contempt of the order, fo loudly, and fo long complained of ? 


Certainly the way to be fereened from the blaft of obloquy. is—for 

 themfelves to walk in the houfe of God as friends, in the fiill Jmail waice 

of harmony and union; but if wéthin are {chifms and divifions, there 
necefiarily muft be {coffs and contempt wirhout, . 


Shall the fous of Belial fet themfelve: to decry the Order ? 


The greater is the obligation that lies on the /ins of Levi to exprefs 
themfelves in a manner becoming thofe who reverence that worthy 
name by which they are cubed y=—to Jmite friendly when obliged to re- 
prove; never fuffering themfelves to be fo far tranfported, as to for- 


get what manner of /pirit they are of; as Ambafladors of Chrift, 
ever preferving decency and decorum. 


One diftinguifhing chara€teriflic of the man of God is, to be meeé, 
in every thing, adorning the dodirine of him, whefe he is, and whombes 
Serves, foining as a light in the world, fetting himfelf as a pattern, and 
in-nothing more than in marks of candour and’ moderation, towards 
fuch as may happen ro differ in opinion and fentiment—to admonifh 
as a brother; looking on perfonal invectives as alike beneath the reli- 
gion he explains, and the faith he profeffeth. 


Seeing what an inclination and natural propenfity there is to rejoice 
greatly at every flip'they make, /bould (I am fure, ought to) teach them 


» Caution and circumfpettion ; and the united and vigorous efforts of 


their enemies infpire them with a fpirit of union and zeal in the fup- 
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of it, and, by a&ing ap to the dignity of their character,’ [ confute 


calumny, by their conduét, as to /et 20 man defpife them. 


Tt-has always been obferved, (and. very much does it redound.to 
the honour) of the Bifhopof Winchefter, that in all the controverfial 
writings which he has held with his brethren (and no man has had 


‘more) he ever maintained an equanimity of temper—the meek and 


candid Chriftian ‘never loft in the Di/puter of this world—never be- 


“trayed Into any~afperity of exprefion—any railing attd/ations any 
“mifbecoming flight or fallies of paffion. : 


The other particular, wherein I obferved the Dogtor was not de- 





There is an ambition which is laudable, and z4is the Chancellor 
difcountenances. The paffion which the mind of man has for glory, 
though it may be faulty in excefs, ought, by no means, ‘to’ be dif- 
couraged. 


It is an argument of a magnanimous difpofition, to be moved by 
the confideration of tranfmitting their name to futurity; and it is no 
lefs a fign of pufillanimity, of alow and bafe fpirit, to neglé& it: 
he that hath no regard to his fame, is loft to all purpofes of virtue 
and goodnefs; when aman is once come to this—not to care what 
others fay of him—the next ftep is—to Lave no care what himfelf does. 


--'Fhofe of the moft fhining parts and abilities, are marked by the 


- great Roman Orator to be moit aétuated and fired by ambition ;. and 
- itis, doubtlefs, a ftrong indication of magnanimity, to be very de- 


firous of a good name, and very careful to. do every thing that we 
innocently or prudently may—Famam fueri idlafam — to perpetuate 
our name—a principle which, as the foul of manis an ative Being, 
feems to be a fpring implanted by Nature ‘to give motion: to all the 


‘latent powers of the foul, and is obferved to exiit itfelf with the 


greateft force in the moft generous difpofitions. 
The men whofe characters have fhone the brighteft among the an- 


- cient Romans, appear to have been ftrongly animated by this paffion. 


The renowned Pliny confefies “ nothing employed his thoughts 


_. &§ more, than the defire he had of erpetaasing bis name; which, in 


his opinion, was a defign worthy of a man, at leaft fach aone, who, 
being confcious of no guilt, % not afraid to be remembered, by 
poiterity. 


«© What hall I do to be for ever known, 
«© And make the age to come my own?” 


fays the celebrated Cowley. 


Would Dr. Stebbing then, after deceafe, be clean forgotten, as a 

. dead: man out of mind; was it not the greateft curfe David withed 

might*befal his. bittereft enemy, that. ia the next generaticn his mame 
might be clean put out ? 
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560 A LetTTeER, &e. 
In the clofe of the Letter, the Chancellor expreffes himfelf to the 


Dean in this manner. 


‘© You cannot bear the thought, that when you die, your same 
‘¢ fhould perifo, or that your memorial foould perifh with you. 


‘¢ Nothing will fatisfy yon, but to go dewn to pofterity, and to 
«* Jive in the voice and memory of men.” | 


What is there blame-worthy in this? How is the Dean cul- . 


pable? 


Does not every good man with and defire to perpetuate his name ? 
It is a paffion which, for the benefit of mankind, ought not to be 
extinguifhed ; fo far from being a fault, that on all hands it is allow- 
ed to be a great and indifpenfible duty. 


What, indeed, can be a ftronger incentive to great and glorious 
actions, and, at the fame timea reftraint from doing what is mean 
and contemptible ? 


Tentanda via eft, qua me quoque poffim 
Tollere humo, viciorzue viriun volitare per ora. Virc. 


For a fuller and more explicit confirmation of this point, and to 
fetin a ftill clearer light, 1 will refer my Reader to what Bithop Hoads 
ley fays at large, in his preface to Dr. Clarke’s Sermons. ' 


** As the works of Dr. Clarke muft laft as long as any language 
** remains to convey them to future times, perhaps { may flatter my- 
“* felf, that this faint and imperfect account of him may be tranf- 
“© mitted down with them; and | hope it will be thought.a pardon- 
“* able piece of ambition and felf-intcreftednefs, if, fearful left every 
thing elfe fhould prove too weak to keep the remembrance of my- 
“* felf in being, I lay hold of his fame to prop and fupport my own, 
«© and I fhall think myfelf greatly recompenced for the want of an 
** other memorial, if »y name may go down to pofterity thus clofely 
«< joined to his, and 1 myfclf be thought of,.and fpoke of, in ages 
<* tocome, under the character of the friend of Dr. Clarke.” 


Thus did the Bifhop rhink, and does he write. 


The world fees in Aim, (I had almoft faid) an inimitable pattern, 
that, 


1. Sacerdotat Combatants may write without rancour; and that, 


2. Todefire to ‘* go down to pofterity, and to live in the voict 
** and memory of men” is xot culpable. | 


Which were the two points | undertook to prove. 


EFowarpo WarkINson. 
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N.B. To find any particular Boox, or PAMPHLET, fee 
the Tas.e of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


A. 


Crinq@, proper and impro- 
per, charaéterifed, 517. 

Actions, their merit or co. 
rit, when moft confpicuous, 
394- 

Actors in Dublin, Criticifm on, 
in the charaéter of a French- 
man, 157. 

Appison and Swift, their Ge- 
nuifes diftinguifhed, 414. 

Apversity, an Ode to, 324. 

Ave-houfe-Keeper near Ifling- 
ton, ftory of, 42. 

ALEXANDER VI. Pope, pleafant 
ftory relating to, 43. 

Anxtuony, Mark, his character, 
36. 

ipenieia fiege of, a {cene in, 
222. 

Arimaspi, and the Griffins, 
Pliny’s account of, 318. Pro- 
bable refolution of that fable, 
319. 

PR in America, projeé&t for 
the difpofal of, when difband- 
ed at a Peace, sog. 

Assurance-Office, for Lives, 
benefit of, 206. 


ATMOSPHER&, different ftates of 
it, how to be properly guarded 
againit, 104. 

Avarice, a laudable inftatice of, 

O. 

noeiiues their works of no 
efteem while they are living, 
461, 

Autumn, why diforders are 
more frequent at that feafon, 
105. 


B. 


Art, Dr. a deteflibn of fe- 
veral unacknowleged paf- 
fages in his PraStice of Phyfic 
taken from Dr. Shaw, 130. 
Beast in the Revelations, his 
number made out, 526. 
BioGRAPHY, why the moft en- 
tertaining part of hiitorical 
compofition, 117. 
BLEEDING, its advantages in fi. 
flammations of membranous 
parts, 2c0. 
Buccanerrs of St. Domingo, 
fome account of, 89. ir 
method of hunting, 91. 


Qg CAESAR, 
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Agsar, Julius, his charac- 
ter, $35. 

Catmucks, fome account of 
that people, 320. 

Canapa, whence that country 
derives itsname, 83. Englilh 
account of its Limits, anda 
defcription of the country, 
ibid. 

——— and Guadaloupe, com- 
parative eitimate of their worth 
to Britain, 433 

Canapians, their cuftoms in 
courtfhip and marriage, 86. 

Caret-Breton, Entertainments of 
the Savages there, defcribed, 
363. The eloquent acknow- 
legements of the gueits, 364 
Their method of making war, 
368. ' Their courtthip and 
Marriages, 370. 

Carter-Lane Meeting, admo-. 
nitory Addrefs to the Gentle- 
men of, 78. 

Crses, the compofition of the 

iGure defcribed in his cele- 
rata Dialogue, 142. 

Cyaracrers afcribed to our 
Saviour, what intended to fig- 
nify, 31. 

CHar Les of Sweden, fome anec- 
dotes relating to him, 41. 

Curist, caufe of the diverfity 
of opinions concerning his of- 
fice and dignity, 30. Aclear 
illuftration of them, 31, 

Cuorvus, in ancient ‘Tragedy, 
explained, 456. 

CueristianN Religion, obferva- 
tions on, 392. 

Cicero, his chara&er, 536. 

Civir-War of Charles I. picture 
of that calamitous time, All. 

Crercy, reafon why they are 

t more refpected, 558. 

Crocks and Watches, agents of 

debauchery. 
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Concert, poetical reprefenta. 
tion of a good one, 2: 2. 

Conquest by William the Nors 
man, long confidered as an 
Epoch, 37. 

ConxveRsSATION, religious, the 
advantages of, 97. 

CoxnPuLency defined, 
Remedy for, ibid. 
cafe of, ibid. 

Creation, order and beauty 
of, 20. 

Critica. Admirers, more hd- 
nourablé to a work, than im- 
plicit ones, 119. daab 

Cromwe.t, Oliver, his arbi- 
trary method of compofing his 
Parliament, 374. Whitlocke’s 
{peech on the propofal to make 
him King, 376. Compared 
with his former fentiments on 
this point, 379. His. behavi- 
our in relation to the furrender. 
of Dunkirk, 381. 

—-, Richard, inftance 

of his want of policy, 385, 

‘Tke terms. of his refignation, 


ibid. 
D. 
) Dae the duration,.and 


courfe of his expedition 

againft the Scythians, , deter, 
mined, 316. Herodotus’s ac- 
count of that expedition, .cenr 
fured, 317 

DEBTOR efcaping, examination 
of the equity of making the 
_Jailor accountable for the debt, 

a ee in the Gofpel,. per- 
fons affi&ted with common 
diforders, 349. 

Desert Ifland, ftory of that 
dramatic poem, 137. 

Diatocuge, why the Englith are 


550. 
Medical 





Jefs fuccefSful than the French» 
in that f{pecies of compofition,- 
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Doerrines, fundamental ones, 
the charatcteriftics of, 48. 

Drama, the abfurdity of con- 
fining ourfelves to the rules 
prefcribed by the antients 


456. wh 
DuRratTION, only a relative idea, 


354: 
E. 
Lecrric Fluid, the paffage 
4 of fach a fluid through the 


pores of conducting bodies, 
denied, 341. 





the phzno- 
mena explained, 342. 

Excaustic Painting, method of 
‘performing, 301. 

ENGLAND, errors in its govern- 
ment pointed out, 542. 

EPIGRAMS, two, $15. 

Equity, the Principles of, 
{carcely known to our forefa- 
thers, 266. Acafein, 268. 

and Common Law, 
whether they ought to be ad- 
judged in the fame Courts, 
ibid. 

EsTABLISHMENTS, Religious, 
perfecution for non-conformity 
to them, impious, 466. 

Evii-fpeaking, ill effects from 
the licentioufnefs of, 478. 

Eurrpipes, his character as a 
Poet, 1cg. 

Expanstow of heated metals, 
the caufe of, fuggefted, 9. 
Expepirions, Review of thofe 
made againit the coaft of 

France, 498. 

ExreriMENTS, When more dan- 

gerous than Hypothefes, 1. 





F. 


Ame, its limitted extent, 
and fhort duration, 44. 
hive, an attempt to eflablith its 


g 
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exiftence as a matcrial element. 
3. Difproved, 4. Nothing 
more than a phenomena -re- 
fulting from the motion of bo- 
dies, 8. 

—— and Light, their effential 
difference, 13. 

Firinc, in the military, hints 
for the better ordering of, 
494+ 

Foxtrenoy, fhort account of the 
battle at, 232. 

FoatiFricaTiION, maxims in, 
229. Saliant angles of, how 
rendered the ftrongeit parts of 
the works, 230. 

Frenca, their tafte in literature, 
&c. depraved, and why, 413. 

Fouxpiinc Hoipital, faults in 
the prefent eftablifhment of, 
209. Dultinétion proper to be 
made between ours and thofe 
abroad, 211. Ought to be 
limited to the reception of 
town children, 214.  Propo- 
fitions for the improvement of, 
217. 

FunpamentTAt Doétrines, the 
charatteriltics of, 48. 

Future State, no clear expref- 
fions of it, before the coming 
of Chriit, 26. 


G. 


Amine Table, flight view 
of, 143- 

Generosity defined, 39. 

Gop, his apparent intentions 
in the conftitation of the 
world, and the feveral paris of 
it, 20. 

Gopinor the Griper, flory of, 
40. 

Gosprrt, its fignification, 24. 
Believed in, previous to the 
coming of Chrift, ibid. The 
foundation on which it is 
built, 49. 

Qgq: Go- 
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GovERNMENT, true motive of 
fabmiffion to, 275. The dan- 

_ gers of an expenfive one, 418. 

_ The firft rule of, 541. 

Gout, who moft fibice to it, 
399- In what the diforder 
confifts, ibid. Canfe of the 
difficulty in curing it, 402. 
Regimen for cure, 403. Re- 
cipes for, 405. 

Guapa.oups, barbarous treat- 
ment of the natives there by 
the French, 93. Remarkable 
diftrefs and efcape of two 
French Captains there, 95. 

and Canada, com- 

parative eftimate of their worth 

to Britain, 433. 


H. 





AnNDEL, Mr. account of the 
firft manifeftations of his 
propenfity to mufic, 472. 

Harrison’s Letter to the Re- 
viewers, 554. 

Henry Prince of Wales, quef.- 
tions difcuffed at his being 
made a member of the uni- 
verfity of Oxford, 179. His 
perfon defcribed, and his cha- 
raéter, 181. Anecdotes of 
him, ibid. 

Hierociypuics, who the in- 
ventor of, 66. 

Historicat Compofition, re- 
flections on, 115. 

Hisrory, the compofition fhould 
refemble an epic poem, 115. 
Homer, harfh imputations caft 
upon all objeétors to his po- 
ems, 120. His poetical Gods 
out of fafhion, ibid. Juft dif- 
tinction to be made between 
him and his works, 121. Cri- 

ticifms on, 122. 

Honovr and refpe& due to the 
opulent, in certain circum- 
fiances, 533. 

Hooke, Colonel, Preface to his 

Negociations in Scotland, 293. 
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His conference with the Scotch 
Nobility, 296. 

Horses, Advice relating to the 
management of them, -under 
the contagious diforder, 26 3. 

HospiT ats, comparifon between 
thofe of St. Thomas and Sr, 
George, 160. 

Houses of feafting, defcription 
of, 426. 

HuxuaM, a comparifon be- 
tween fome paflages in his 
Latin treatife de Aére, and the 
Englifh tranflation, 103. 


I. 


Meecirity of mind, deeds 

executed by perfons fo cir. 
cumftanced, void in Equity, 
276. 

Inn1an reafon for commencing 
hoftilities before a declaration 
of war, 369. 

Inpustry, a definition of, 249. 

InFaNnTs, under what circum- 
ftances to be confidered as ob- 
jects of charity, 217. 

INHERITANCE,  illuttration of 
the rule which denies a lineal 
afcent of, 35. 

INTERMEDIATE State, no men- 
tion of in Scripture, 16, 

Jos, his refignation and piety, 
poetical verfion of, 245. 

IRELAND, Queries relating to 
the importation of cattle from, 
258. 

Justice of God, the natural 
evidence of, 21. An enquiry 
into the difpenfation of it in 
this world, 27. 


L. 


Axe, remarkable infance of 

_4 an unfathomable one, dif- 
appearing, 318. 

Lanop, the advantages of proper- 

ty in that, fuperior to moneyed 

property, 
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property, 62. The difadvan- 
tages of parcelling of it out 
in large farms, 63, 

Lanp-Holder,, the duty of, to 
his Tenants, 64. 

Lawson, Dr. a poetical tketch 
of his character, 175. 

Learnina, the hiftory of, 395. 
Advantages of, 420. 

LetTer to the Reviewers, re- 
lating to Dr. Law’s Difcourfe on 
the nature and end of Death, 


353+ 
to ditto, by Mr. Harri- 


fon, ‘ 

enh... by Mr. Pilking- 
ton, 555. 

to ditto, by Mr. Watkin- 
fon, 556. 

Liserty, that of the Conftitu- 
tion, and of the Citizen, dif- 
tinguifhed, 165. 

Livines, Church, humourous 
fwop of, propofed by two Irifh 
Parfons, 254. 

Louis XV. Epigram on, 515 

Luxemspourc, Duke of, his 
principles of humanity, 326. 








M. 


ACHIAVEL, ftri€tures upon 
his political principles, 
410. 

Manxkinpo, abfurdity of ftig- 
matizing the whole, for the 
vices of individuals, 476. 

Mawners, hint for the amend- 
ment of, 481. The progrefs 
of among mankind, 531. Pro- 
per meafures to civilize and 
improve a people, 542. 

MaTuHematics, their proper 


and improper application to 
medical fubjects confidered, 


451. 

Mausermt, his partial reprefen- 
tation of facts in his Political 
Mercury, 192. 


IN DE xX. 


Mi.it1a-Man, inftructions for, 
on the day of battle,. 496. 
Ministers and Privy-Counfel- 

lors, their. right. to meddle 
with affairs out of their proper 
diftrifts, denied, 164. 
Monk, General, the fincerity of 
his loyalty problematical, 387. 
QON, its rays not capable of 
affe&ting a thermometer placed 
in the focus of a fpeculum, 


12. 
N. 


Ature, human, ' gerferous 
and friendly, 476. 
NewrTon, Sir Ifaac, as relat- 
ing to, 311. 
Nun, poetical defcription of one 
receiving the veil, 148. ; 


O. 
O LD Age, poetical defcrip- 


tion of, 218. 

Oreras, Italian, vindication of, 
458. 

Obtatets, not deftructive to 
the valour of a people, 545. 
Diftingtion between the bra- 
very of a poor and of a rick 


people, 546. 
P, 


Ainters, the difadvantage 
modern ones labour under, 


I 

Paintine, whether {kill in the 
art is neceffary, in judging of 
its merit, 307. Its effects and 
utility, 309. Defign and Co- 

‘louring, their merits diftin- 
guithed, 312. 

ParxLiaMENT, the proper De- 
baters concerning the terms of 
Peace, 56. Abftraé detail of 
the declenfion of its import- 
ance, 57. 

Peace, 














Peace, the proper intentions of 
making one, 59. A icheme 
for, 236. 

Puitosopxy, its influence on 
the polite arts, 107. The de- 
ftroyer of the glory of Heroes, 

1. 7 

Picntniueth ’s Letter to Spear- 
man, $55. 

Poems, to Lyfander, and Belin- 
da, 322. On Youth, 344- 
Ports, their political duty, 126. 
Potiry, not yet reduced to a 
fyftem, 540. More Quacks 
in’ politics than in medicine, 
ibid, Abfurdity of preferring 
the government of barbarous 
nations to thofe of the more 

civilized, 541. 

Pork, the Buccaneers’ method of 
curing, 9}. 

Precepts from the book of 
Wifdom, 343. 

Prescriprions, medical, dan- 
gers refulting from their a- 

unding in treatifes not ftrict- 
ly Difpenfatories, 132. 

Press, obfervations on the liber- 
ty of, 544. 

Painciptes and Manners, en- 
quiry into the meaning of thofe 
words, 391. 

ProvipdENce, our inability to 
judge adequately of its opera- 
tions, 18. Its incomprehenii- 
bility, an exercife for our 
faith, ibid. The juttice of, 
27. 

PunisuMent of the wicked, an 
utter extinction of being, 27. 


R. 


ANELAGH, en poffant Ccon- 

verfations there defcribed, 

142 

Rerormers, a lift of the prin- 
cipal, 187. 

RexiGious Converfation, the ad- 

vantages refulting from, 98. 


IN D. EX. 





REsuRRECTION, the New'TFef 
tament fignification of . that 


word, 14. ‘hat of the body,. 
no where ufed in the New 
‘Tetiament, 15. 

Romans, a philofophical efti- 
mate of their glory, 530. Bad 
effets refulting . from — their 
conquelt of Carthage, 5326 
Fatal change in the motives of 
their valour, 534. An. etti- 
mate of all their victories, 


545° 
S. 


O's ONS, apparatus for repre- 
oe the changes of them, 


Saint pee of preferving, 
68. 

SetF-Knowlege, the difficulty 
and advantages of, 429. 

SHiPWReECK, on the Cornifh 
coait, poetical pi€ture of, 513. 

S1CKNESs, an elegy, extract P 

519- 

Sots ATES, his endeavours to 
improve the tafte of his coun- 
trymen for the polite arts, 
108. 





introducing that philotopheg’s, 
death upon the flage, 284. Ex- 
traéts from Voltaire’s tragedy 
of Socrates, 286. 

Society, caufes of the inequa- 
lity of poffeffions in, 247. 

SopHocces, his character as a 
Poet, 110. 

SounD, propagated through fo- 
lid bodies ‘with a greater velo- 
city than through the air, 8. 

SPARTANS, obfervations on their 
condition under the laws of 
Lycurges, 544. 

Spirit of Contradiction, fcene 

- ah, 334 

Square, in the military, tinfof- 

ficiency 











, Mr. Diderot’s plan far y 
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ficiency of, with a propofal for 
itsimprovement, 493. 

Sratures, diftinGtion between 
prohibitory and compulfory 
ones, 275 

STERNE, Wes Laurence, obferva- 
tions on the ludicrous publica- 
tion of hisSermons, 422. 

SUEORDINATIONS in human fo- 
ciety, wherefore appointed by 
Providence, 22. 

Surcery, method of ftudying 
it in hofpitals cenfured, 196. 
Swirr and Addifon, their ge- 

nuifes dillinguifhed, 414. 


T. 


Asuet of Cebes, obferva- 
tions on, 112. 
TraGeEpy arrived at its perfec- 
tion under Euripides, 111. 
Trinity, teft of, 468. 


V. 
V Irntue and Vice defined, 
28. 


W. 


Acxrs, the impropriety 
of deciding them in a 
court of juftice, 272. 

War; an Ode to, in French, 
with an Englifh tranflation, 
502. 

Warkrnson’s Letter to the Re- 

viewers, 556. 
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Way to keep him, ftory of that 
comedy, 141.. Song out of, 
144. 

W uexL-Carriages, illuttration of 
the advantages and, difadvan- 
tages ot different conftrudtions 
of them, 488. 

Wickuirre, the Reformer, his 
lite, 180. His charaGer, 190.. 

Wittiam the Conqueror, falfe- 
ly fo called, and the derivation 
of that furname, 37. 

WiLLow, great profit of plant- 
ing the Sound-growing Nor- 
folk {pecies of this tree, 525. 

Wi vom, Divine,. wherein. it 
confifts, 17. ‘lhe ends it feems 
to have in view, ibid. 

Worriscion, Mrs, her huma- 
nity commemorated,. 514. 

Work - Houfes, _ propofal for 
county ones, 434. 

Works neceflary to our 
tion, 171. 

Wrecx -Eaters on the Englihh 
coaft, poetical. expoftulation 
with them, 513. 


we 


falvae 


Oricx, alias Sterne, re- 
marks on the fingular. pube -. 
lication of his Sermons, 422. , 


Z. 


Imat, {pecimens of that Ora- 
toria, 250. 
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